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MR. SPRINGER’S SPEECH AND THE DEFEAT OF 
THE BANK TAX REPEAL. 


The defeat of the bill for repealing the tax on State bank cir- 
culation by so large a majority is one of the most creditable acts 
of Congress. Indeed, Congress is likely to do nothing that will 
be more highly commended by the lovers of good government 
than the vote on this question. After the caucus action of the 
dominant party on the measure many supposed that the repeal 
would be effected notwithstanding the strong opposition it was 
sure to encounter in many quarters. 

Mr. Springer’s speech in reporting the bill for the repeal is 
quite unlike the ordinary Congressional speech. He had intelligently 
sought to ascertain the experience of the past not only in our 
own country, but in foreign countries in furnishing a circulating 
medium; and the results of ‘his study are condensed into a speech 
which, considering the importance of the subject, will not seem 
too long by all who are interested in understanding the full 
nature and importance of this great question. Mr. Springer stated 
at the outset that the bill which he reported did not have his 
complete assent, and then after giving the world’s experience in 
banking, he preserted his own’ views concerning what should be 
done. There are some phases of this subject which, notwith- 
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standing all the discussion that it has received, have not been 
clearly understood, and two or three of these we propose to con- 
sider more fully at the present time. 

Many who are in favor of State benking, or rather the issu- - 
ing of circulation by State banks, are still desirous in some man- 
ner of hitching to the State systems National supervision or over-— 
sight. But it may be asked, if the State bank systems were all 
right before the National bank system was introduced in 1863, 
why should not this system be abolished completely and a return 
be made to the old systems? Why should there be any at- 
tempt to link the two systems together if the older one worked 
perfectly and satisfactorily? Now the truth is, which all know, 
the State systems, except in a very few States, did not work 
perfectly. On the other hand, they caused great evils, and this 
experience is still fresh in the minds of many people. Further- 
more, the National system has worked perfectly so far as giving 
the people a secure and always redeemable currency. Now the 
object of attaching the National system to State systems is to 
give them the advantage or benefit of the other. In other 
words, having at last discovered a system that works well, an at- 
tempt is now made to go back to the old and yet clothe it with 
such a character as to delude the people and make them think 
that it is safe and all right by connecting it in some way with 
the National Government. We contend that a system of paper 
money should be furnished either by the Government directly, or 
through its banking institutions, or by State banks. We do not 
believe in any of these new-fangled schemes for uniting the State 
and the National Government in this business. In the first place, 
it can mever be done in a satisfactory manner. The currency. 
must be either of the one kind or the other. If the currency 
is to be furnished by the National Government, or its agencies, 
then it evidently ought to be under the control of the’ National 
Government; on the other hand, if the States are not competent 
to furnish such a currency, one that will be perfectly solvent and 
satisfy all the wants of the people, then they should not under- 
take to furnish it. But if they can furnish a perfectly solvent. 
currency, one that will be readily acceptable, then why -should the 
National Government be required to exercise any supervision over 
it? ‘Indeed, is not this attempt or desire to connect the National 
Government in some way with the issuing of the currency a con- 
fession of inability on the part of the States to furnish a per- 
fectly satisfactory paper currency for the people? We think that 
this appeal to the Government to aid in creating and maintaining a 
paper circulation is conclusive proof that the States alone are un- 
equal to the task of issuing a safe currency. But as the National. 
Government has shown itself able to do so, indeed, has for the last 
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thirty years furnished one that is readily accepted everywhere, why 
should this system which has worked so well be disturbed ? 

One of the reasons for destroying our present circulation ‘and 
issuing a State bank circulation is, that the present form of cir- 
culation is inelastic and therefore not perfectly suited to all the 
wants of business. This is the principal contention in favor of 
a different system. We never cease to hear of the necessity of 
an elastic system. A word or two may be added on this subject. 
If a State bank currency is founded on bonds simply, then it will 
not possess this quality of elasticity any more than the National 
banks possess it, because under the National bank system bonds 
can be purchased at any time whereon to issue such a currency, 
and the same thing would hold true with respect to a State bank 
circulation that was founded simply on bonds. At no time have 
all of the National bonds been utilized in this manner, and there- 
fore it cannot be said that the system lacks elasticity through 
fear of a sufficient basis on which to extend the circulation. 
Therefore, the one system is just as good as the other with respect 
to elasticity so long as issues are based solely on capital. 

But it is said that elasticity may be obtained by founding or 
basing a circulation on deposits, and this is the desire of very 
many who favor a return to the State bank system. It seems to 
us that there is something exceedingly vicious in founding a cur- 
rency system on such a basis. What is the nature of these de- 
posits? From the bank point of view they are debts which are 
owing to depositors. From the depositor’s point of view it is 
true that they represent exchanges of merchandise, are titles to 
property, and represent the amount of wealth expressed by them. 
If, therefore, a circulation is based on them, some bankers main- 
tain that this circulation is based really on the merchandise thus 
exchanged and therefore would possess elasticity, contracting or 
expanding in proportion with such exchanges. But let us not 
lose sight of the fact that from the bank point of view they are 
debts pure and simple, and nothing else. Is it not a very strange 
thing for a bank to use its indebtedness as a basis for issuing its 
own credits? Is not this the very last thing which a bank ought 
to do? Suppose. an individual who owes a note of a thousand 
dollars should issue notes and attempt to put them in circulation, 
based on his indebtedness, would not the proceeding seem _ very 
absurd? Would people accept them? On this theory the larger 
the amount of a bank’s indebtedness the more circulating notes it 
can safely issue. If there be any truth in this proposition, the 
largest debtor, the biggest bankrupt, would be the person who 
could, or should issue, the most notes. It is contended that the 
bank has property with which to redeem these notes that are 
issued. In truth, it has not a dollar with which to pay them. 
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Look at the transaction a little more closely. A bank, we will 
say, has $1,000,000 of deposits, or, in other words, owes this sum. 
It proposes to issue $750,000 of circulating notes against these de- 
posits, all of which are loaned to various persons. Now the de- 
posits, as we have already said, are a debt which must be paid 
on demand. The notes are issued to borrowers and through them 
find their way into circulation. What has the bank in the way 
of money to pay them? It may not have a dollar in its pos- 
session. It is true that it has parted with these notes and there 
are creditors who owe the bank a similar sum, but suppose they 
should fail, as they often have failed to pay them, what then has 
the bank in the way of funds to redeem these obligations? 
Surely it cannot use the deposits in this manner for these be- 
long to the depositors, and the only thing left for a bank to do 
is precisely what has happened a thousand times, to fail. Is it 
not then quite absurd to issue notes based on an indebtedness of 
this kind? 

But it may be said, are not the National bank notes issued on 
a debt? That is true, but it is an entirely different kind of debt, 
namely, one that is due to the bank, while a bank note issued on 
a deposit is a debt that the bank owes to another. There is, 
therefore, a wide difference between a circulation based on de- 
posits and one based on capital in the form of bonds or ,other 
obligations owed by the bank. If State banks. are authorized to 
issue notes limited to the amount of their capital, then we contend 
that there will be no more elasticity in the system than there is in 
the National system. On the other hand, if the State banks are 
permitted ever to issue notes based on deposits, or on a small. 
reserve of specie, then the system is essentially vicious, because 
such notes are really issued on nothing, or worse than nothing, 
because deposits are simply loans to the bank, are regarded by 
law and by depositors as debts, and therefore do not form a 
proper basis for bank note circulation. 

In previous articles we have stated our views concerning the 
kind of relief needed to give what is called elasticity to the cur- 
rency. There are times of great monetary stringency when there 
should be some easy and safe way of providing more currency. Or- 
dinarily, there is an ample supply for all the wants of business, but 
it must be admitted that there are times when a larger amount is 
greatly needed, and which should be forthcoming without much de- 
lay. The Government might indeed authorize banks to issue an 
amount at such times on a different basis from that now existing. 
It might consist in the deposit of other securities besides Govern- 
ment bonds. There is a vast quantity of such obligations, railway 
and municipal bonds of the highest character, and which might be 
at least temporarily used for this purpose with the very best ad- 
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vantage. The Government might provide for their use in times of 
great stringency, taxing the circulation thus issued sufficiently to 
insure its return as soon as the stringency had passed away. This 
is essentially the system adopted by the German Government in 
the re-organization of the Bank of Berlin, and has worked in a 
highly successful manner. Let Congress investigate and legislate 
in this direction rather than destroy a system which, on the 
whole, has worked so weil for the last thirty years. 





— == 


Accumulation of Gold in the Bank of England—The London 
Economidst declares that there can be no doubt that the present 
accumulation of gold in the Bank of England is one of the ulterior 
consequences of the Baring crisis. Trade has become depressed, 
confidence in nearly all of the countries of the world has been 
shaken and in some cases practically destroyed, and these things 
have had the effect of turning investors to home securities for invest- 
ment. That journal remarks that the loss of confidence in the out- 
side world was never so great as at present. There has been an 
utter destruction of Argentine credit. Civil war has impaired the 
credit of Brazil, while the Australian bank failures have shaken the 
faith of people generally in the bank institutions of that far-off 
country. India has suffered from the effects of silver prices, while 
trade in the United States has been greatly impaired by currency 
and tariff questions. In all of these countries enormous sums of 
British capital are invested, requiring the payment of large sums 
for interests and redemptions. The journal thus continues: 


Although we are now passing through a period of general depression 
‘of trade, saving still goes on on an enormous scale; but the English in- 
vester no longer looks abroad for his investments. The large sums for- 
merly placed on deposit with the Australian banks are not now offered 
to them; the Colonies are following a policy of retrenchment; foreign 
countries no longer come to us hat in hand, and the development of 
foreign railways and commercial undertakings has nearly ceased. Con- 
sequently, the interest indebtedness to us of the world at large is now 
manifesting itself most clearly, and it is the actual remittances that have 


now to be made that have gone far to produce the great accumulation ~ 


of gold at the bank. That being so, one thing regarding the future of 
our money market appeaes to be pretty certain, and that is, that the 
amount of reserve held by the Bank of England is likely to remain con- 
siderably above the average of past years, and the discount rate to be 
proportionately lower, until the English investor has recovered from his 
recent shocks, and is iano, to let his money be invested outside our 
islands. But this is erage ikely to take place on any appreciable scale 
for some time to come. Trade throughout the world will doubtless im- 
prove in due time, which will have the effect of utilizing a considerable 
amount of money now in our hands; but until the interest indebtedness 
of foreign countries can be set off by fresh borrowings, gold will tend to 
accumulate at home, and bring about the result above stated, of a high 
reserve and low discount rate. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GENERAL SITUATION UNIMPROVED. _ 


The first month of summer has brought very little, if any, 
change or relief in the business situation; except, as time has 
brought the country nearer the end of the almost interminable 
tariff debate, and also a partial termination of the disastrous and 
protracted coal strike. To offset these improving conditions the ex- 
ports of gold have continued; and, instead of decreasing, as ex- 
pected a month ago, they have increased until the third week of 
the month saw the largest movement on record, over $8,000,000, 
and the Treasury reserve at the lowest point yet, notwithstanding the 
agreement of the New York banks to come to the aid of the 
Government, as they did a year ago. Yet the glut of money un- 
employed, and unemployable, has prevented any serious apprehen- 
sion in financial circles, as was the case last year, owing to the 
belief that this drain cannot continue much longer, and that the 
movement of the new wheat crop, before the end of July, will 
create a demand for currency, with which the Treasury is well 
supplied, in exchange for gold held by the Western banks or their 
New York correspondents. Beside, the movement of currency trom 
the interior to New York has been unusually free during the 
month, which has kept the money market as easy as ever and left 
the financial situation practically unchanged. But the railroad situa- 
tion has gone from bad to worse, owing to the coal strike paraly- 
sis of industry and transportation, which was the last straw on 
the back. of the iron camel, already weighed down under the 
burden of the general depression of the past year. Added to this 
previous millstone about the neck of manufactures and commerce, 
has been doubt of the prospective earnings of the railroads the 
coming year, owing to general, though conflicting, reports of crop 
damage by dry weather in the West and Northwest, though gen- 
eral rains came the third week of the month in the affected re- 
gions. Yet in some cases these are claimed to be too late to save 
the crops. But there has been so much speculation in the grain 
markets on the bull side, that these reports are distorted and 
generally believed to be exaggerated, although sufficiently credited 
to produce a sharp advance in the grain markets during June. 
This, added to bad railroad returns for May, and especially of the 
Trunk Lines, has given a bear market for railway securities and in- 
creased the gloomy feeling in Wall Street and other financial cen- 
ters. In general trade, there has been little or no improve- 
ment, except in some classes of summer goods, which have moved 
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more freely the last half of the month with the unusually hot 
weather for the season. But this increased movement has been met 
by a reduction in prices, as the spring trade had been delayed by 
the tariff struggle, until manufacturers were at the mercy of buyers, 
who made the price. The only other exceptions have been in the 
prices of coal and of iron, which have advanced, simply because 
the strike cut off the supply and not because of any improved de- 
mand. Thus it will be seen that the general business situation re- 
mains unimproved at best, and still in the state of suspense that 
has existed for months, and that cannot end until Congress dis- 
poses of the tariff issue and adjourns. 


THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON, 


therefore, is the point on which the business of the entire coun- 
try hinges, not so much on what it will do, as when it will stop 
doing everything in its power to ruin all industry and trade. In- 
difference has largely supplanted the hopes of the friends of tariff 
reform, as well as the fears of the honest advocates of high 
protection ; and, disgust, on the part of the people, has taken the place 
of trust in our Government, at the exposures of the corruption 
of the Senate by the most unconscionable and greedy Trusts in 
existence. Hence the indifference of everybody but the Trusts, 
and their Senatorial attorneys and dummies with “retainers” or 
Trust stocks in their pockets; as it is taken for granted that no 
interests, but those rich and characterless enough to buy “ protec- 
tion” will be looked after, any more than the business interests 
of this great city, are shown to be, by the exposures of the past 
month, under the most complete system, of the worst kind of black- 
mail ever seen in any civilized country. Honest men of both 
parties, therefore, admit that whatever the result may be, unless 
the Lower House, in conference, comes to the rescue of the honor 
and prosperity of the country, by putting these Trusts on the free 
list, the great body of the people of all sections and parties will 
be dissatisfied with it, and insist that the work be done over 
again and honestly, by other and honest representatives of the 
people in the Upper House, instead of by representatives and 
attorneys of monopolies that have abused the Government’s pro- 
tection until they have grown powerful and unscrupulous enough 
to attempt to control it in their own interests. Nothing will be 
regarded as finally settled, therefore, if the Tariff Bill, as emascu- 
lated by the Senate, becomes a law; and it may as well be killed 
by the House, if the Senate refuse to recede; or, vetoed by the 
President, if it goes to him in its present shape; and let the ex- 
isting status continue, until the country can get rid of its pur- 
chasable Senators and fill their disgraced seats with honest men 
who cannot be bought up like cattle at so much per head. This 
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is the growing sentiment of business men generally, who are not 
interested in, or with trusts, be they protectionists, or free traders, 
or tariff reformers; for all alike recognize the impending danger 
of our Government, being controlled by monopolies, whose interests 
are opposed to all interests but their own, and to everybody but 
their stockholders. Hence any tariff dictated by them cannot 
stand and the country might better bear a little longer the 
evils now existing, than to fly to those we know not of, until we 
can permanently escape both. This is the view of many of the 
most disinterested, unbiased and thoughtful business men of all 
parties. Yet, with this growing indifference to what the present 
Congress may do, there is also a growing impatience with its end- 
less and dilatory wrangle, dignified with the name of debate, as 
business cannot revive while it lasts, and the sooner this National 
nuisance is abated by adjournment the better will every business 
man be pleased. If this occurs by the middie of July, there will 
be time to save fall trade, which ought to be good, unless the 
crops prove short. 


- THE MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


There has been little of influence or importance during the 
month, either in the money or stock markets, except as outlined 
in the “general situation” of business. The rates for money have 
not moved during the whole period, and have remained for the 
most part nominal, at old minimum figures, for both call cnd 
time loans and mercantile paper. There has been no perceptible 
improvement in demand from any source, while the decreased 
supply,. due to gold exports, has had’ no effect, as there was too 
much money here at the start, while practically the whole of it 
was taken from the Treasury, and currency has come in from the 
interior to offset a good part of the currency paid into the Treas- 
ury for gold. To say when gold exports will finally cease, is 
as idle as to try to explain their continuance the past month, 
when they generally fall off. Some say they must stop after 
July 1st, while others—equally good or bad financial prophets—say 
they will continue through July. If the latter proves correct, 
the banks will have to supply the bulk of the shipments, or the 
Government will have to issue more bonds. If the former turns 
out to be true, then we may escape another issue. 

In the stock market the “ Industrials” (the polite Stock Exchange 
name for the gambling Trust stocks), have. absorbed the chief 
attention, led, as usual, by the worst gamble on the list—sugar 
stock, moved by the daily changes in the prospects at Washing- 
ton, or the discussion of the sugar schedule of the Tariff Bill. 
Cordage, or “Rope,” as it has been called since so many got 
enough in the panic a year ago to hang themselves with finan- 
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cially, has been worked up on absorption of outside concerns, and 
Chicago gas has been manipulated by the speculators of Chicago 
in touch with the Illinois Attorney-General’s office. Next to these 
(which have been up and down on this special news), the activity 
has been in bankrupt railway stocks, led by the three trans-con- 
tinental lines, whose reorganization, schemes and prospects are very 
unfavorably regarded by their security holders on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and have done as much as the coal strike and tariff 
delay to cause a selling movement of American securities in Lon- 
don, where the dissatisfaction. over the Santa Fe plan is deep and 
general. 
The atrocious murder of the French President unsettled for a 
day or two the bourses of Europe. But the prompt, decisive and 
worthy selection of his successor reassured those financial centers 
and ended all fears of internal or international complications as a 
result. The announcement of the assassination, for some unaccount- 
able reason, caused selling of American securities here by Europe. 
But they were soon bought back, and the effect on our markets 
was only of the most transient nature, though the act gave a 
shock to the financial centers of both continents, which was par- 
tially offset by the President’s assurance of our own financial 
security. 3 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN STOCKS HELD IN GREAT’ BRITAIN. 


The London Sfectator has these interesting figures, which explain 
in part the influx of gold to London: 

Mr. Burdett, in this year’s issue of his “ Official Intelligence,” that 
admirable account of all stocks and shares dealt in on Change, gives an 
estimate of the amount of foreign stocks held in Great Britain. This 
can be gathered pretty accurately from the income tax returns, and they 
show that the total amounts to £763,807,000, or 23 per cent. of the total 
quantity of foreign stocks in existence. The interest receivable on these 
stocks is {29,000,000 a year, or rather less than half the income sup- 
eres to be derived from land. The sum is Myr great, and it tends to 

ecome greater as the gradual rise in price of the best home securities, 
which are slowly but steadily absorbed by trustees, insurance offices, 
and large capitalists, drives small investors and speculative investors to 
look abroad. The sum of money in the hands of small men is, in the 
aggregate, very great, and increases every year, and as they seek in- 
comes for old age, they cannot hold consols or railway debentures or 
municipal bonds. Ten years hence, when “Goschens” pay only 2% 
per cent., there will be a rush on much more risky foreign investments. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL SYSTEMS. 


The suit of the Government against the contractors who built 
the Central Pacific, has placed the Southern Pacific system, to 
which it belongs, under the ban, while the Northern Pacific 
seems to have been “looted” by its former management, and the 
Union Pacific is in about as bad a way as its Pacific Coast rivals. 
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In fact, it looks as if Judgment Day, long deferred,’‘had finally over- 
taken these mismanaged, Government subsidized: roads. It may 
be that the only way out will be an enforced Government assump- 
tion of their management; and, they may afford an opportunity 
for an experiment in Government railway management in this 
country. They certainly were not a success, as Government built 
railways, by which many millionaires have been created at the 
expense of the people of the United States. Certainly, the Gov- 
ernment could not run these roads any worse for anybody but them- 
selves, than they have been run by these managers who have become 
the greatest railroad magnates of the age, while the properties they 
have managed have become bankrupt, even with all their Govern- 
ment subsidy. Government control ought to be tried before 
another such costly experiment as this first, and, it is to be hoped 
last, in railroad building, for the enrichment of the builders and 
the corruption of Congress. Europe has no such scandal in all her 
railroad construction and management, not even in autocratic 
and corrupt Russia, and European Government roads are better 
managed and far more honestly than ours. No wonder London 
and the Continent are getting tired of, and selling out their Ameri- 
can railroad “securities,” which are a misnomer, and taking their 
gold to Europe. Europe has paid dearly for the privilege of being 
fleeced by our. “railway magnates,’ and will not be likely to touch 
them again for an investment, if for “a gamble,” until there is 
Government supervision, or control, or something more responsible 
and straightforward than can be found in the history of our trans- 
continental lines. Outside of the above named securities, trading has 
been small and prices without important change generally, though 
the tendency has been bearish for the most part, on the general 
stagnation in trade, the coal strike, and the uncertain outlook for 
the growing crops of oats and wheat, with which the corn roads 
have sympathized on light movement of old crop, though pros- 
pects of new crop are flattering. 


THE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


Owing to the bituminous coal strike the output of anthra- 
cite for June was larger than any other month in_ the 
history of the trade, or about 4,750,000 tons. It was agreed 
at the May meeting of the coal agents to restrict the out- 
put to about 3,000,000 tons. The heavy increase over that figure 
was due entirely to the soft-coal strike. It is regarded as probable 
that the restriction decided upon for July will be 60 per cent., 
making the output about 3,000,000 tons. There is, talk of an ad- 
vance in prices of 10 to 15 cents over June, to take effect on 
July 1. But there is’ considerable opposition to this advance. 
This excess of 1,750,coo tons in June, if sold, as seems likely, means 
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a big lift-to the anthracite coal roads and companies, although at 
the expense of the bituminous mines and carrying companies. Yet 
the losses of the latter will more than double the gains of the 
former, and the country will be the loser by that much multi- 
plied by two, to cover the losses of the miners themselves, to 
say nothing about the losses to manufacturing arfd transportation 
companies. The iron trade, no doubt, suffered as much as any 
other manufacturing industry, but, happily, it has been much less 
than it would have been had it been in an active condition instead 
of the present stagnation. This latter can scarcely be relieved un- 
til the tariff controversy is settled. But no sooner is the country 
getting over the immediate disastrous effects of the coal strike, 
than 


THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY IS PLUNGED INTO ANOTHER STRIKE 


on nearly all the systems centering in Chicago, both from the 
East and the West, and threatening to extend to the roads of 
the whole country, unless they join the American Railway Union 
and the Knights of Labor in a boycott of Pullman cars, ordered 
out of sympathy with the Pullman car builders, who struck several 
months ago at what they regarded as unjust and unnecessary, as 
it certainly was a radical reduction in their wages. Like the 
coal, it was a sympathetic strike, and hence the magnitude of 
both, showing a rapid and serious evolution in this method of 
enforcing the demands of labor, or resisting the demands of capital. 
So scrious, indeed, are these contests becoming that the people 
and the business of the country will be unable to stand their 
strain, and losses and demoralization or stoppage of business much 
longer, and other and more civilized and equitable methods than 
either strikes or lock-outs or boycotts will have to be found to 
take the place of these barbarous methods on both sides. The 
public, which grants corporate franchises and privileges, in re- 
turn for the discharge of public functions, such as those of com- 
mon carriers, must have some protection against both the capital 
and labor employed or engaged in them; and neither has any 
right to involve the public in their disputes. Neither side should 
be allowed to say “I will and we won't,” but compelled to submit 
their grievances to a court or an arbitrator, for adjustment, 
with the power to enforce its decision; and, in the meantime, 
neither allowed to suspend operations. This must certainly be 
demanded of common carriers of persons and property as_ well 
as of those who carry the United States mails, which are, or 
should be, no more sacred in the eyes of the general Goverr- 
ment than the persons and property of its citizens. This can 
only be done by National authority, like that exercised under the 
interstate law. 
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THE CROP OUTLOOK AND PRODUCE MARKETS 


have been a matter of much speculation during the month; so 
much in fact that it is doubtful what the real conditions are, 
there has been so much exaggeration if not downright perversion 
of the facts, in«the eager endeavor of the bulls, to at last turn 
the wheat market up and get it out of the rut of depression in 
which it has been dragging so long. Worthy and beneficial, as this 
result would be, both to the wheat trade and to the general recovery 
of business and prosperity in this country, it can benefit no one 
but the speculators who are enabled to sell on the. advance, in 
case it shall prove to be based upon misinformation. We have had 
two weather and crop scares before the last, this spring and 
summer, one in March and another in May, both of which failed 
to hold the market where they put it. This has made many 
skeptical about the last, and, while more generally believed in, 
the market at the close of the month has collapsed again, on the 
heavy and general rains in the Northwest spring wheat sections 
which seem to have fallen in the nick of time to save that 
and the oat crops, as they did in the winter wheat sections in 
May to save that crop. At the same time the wet weather in 
Eurcpe has subsided equally opportunely to save the endangered 
crops there from wet weather. Some damage, no doubt, has been 
done on both sides of the water, but probably not to the extent 
of seriously shortening the wheat crops of either Europe or America, 
though the latter will not likely be up ‘to an average. Neither will 
oats or hay be as large a crop as would have been without the 
dry weather of May. But they promise fairly and corn to be the 
largest ever raised, as the acreage thas been increased at the re- 
munerative prices of 1893-94 at the expense of wheat, which was 
not remunerative, and the area has been reduced. Europe has good 
supplies of the old: crop to go into the new, and has been an in- 
different buyer, except on the European wet weather scare, near the 
end of the month, when she bought more freely of wheat. But 
the export outlook is not as hopeful as might be owing to the 
under competition of other exporting countries, which has brought 
about the unprecedented depression of wheat, the world over, the 
past year. Still, the turning point is likely to prove to have 
been past and the late upward tendency of prices is likely to 
hold to the extent of permanently placing wheat on a higher 
level, while corn and oats Have been forced above average prices 
by the limited supply of old crop back, and the fear of a shortage 
in the new. Wheat is too low and must eventually go higher; 
oats are too high and must go lower and corn is liable to sym- 
pathize with the latter, as Europe will have better hay and feed 
crops this year, and exports of both from this country will be 
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lighter than last. There is too much wheat in sight just now, 
however, and we are too near the first rush of the new crop for 
much improvement in prices in the near future unless Europe or 
the United States should get a wet harvest. 

As in wheat, so in cottan, the price is too low to leave much> 
room for a further decline, while the supplies and general con- 
ditions of trade are not encouraging to much advance at present, 
though chances favor a hardening of values later on, as all acci- 
dents of weather or harvest will help both. The railroad strike 
also depressed the grain markets at the close as well as stocks, 
while it helped provisions, by threatening to hold back the sup- 
ply of hogs, whereas those of grain are large enough to last 
over it. 

Yet provisions are too high, compared with wheat and other 
food products, and stocks accumulating too fast to place hog pro- 
ducts on any higher basis permanently. Beef products are in a 
similar position; and, with the fulfillment of present corn crop 
prospects, prices of meats ought to go lower with feed stuffs on - 
another crop. 

Another condition that will help American wheat is the heavy fall 
in the Argentine gold premium the past month, by reason of which new 
sh’pments of wheat from that country have almost ceased, as its 
silver currency has less purchasing power, and this may reduce 
the acreage put into the next crop, as the finances of that coun- 
try at last seem to be getting into better shape. 


CONDITION OF THE DRY GOODS TRADE, 


The L£vening Post in its review of the dry goods trade for the 
first six months’ of the year says: 


The first half of the year will have passed by Saturday and in review- 
ing the trade since the first of the year it will be found that the manu- 
facture of domestic cottons was curtailed over 25 per cent., and the pro- 
duction of woolen and worsted fabrics was from 50 to 60 per cent., 
according to the character of the goods, below the output of 1893. The 
importations of wool were a little less than one-third of the importa- 
tions during the same period Jast year. On all staple lines values have 
shrunk from 15 to 25 per cent., but specials and novelties of all descrip- 
tions have suffered especially. The distribution of goods was irregular 
and at times forced. The situation has one gleam of sunshine in the 
engagement of goods for autumn, through which some makes of heavy- 
weight goods have .been entirely sold up or contracted for. It is said 
that the balance sheets of the various houses will ney £ as the majority 
will compare favorably with the same time in 1893, because the manu- 
facturer and not the jobber has had to sacrifice goods, 


H. A. PIERCE. | 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


A New Banking System—Notwithstanding the complete defeat of 
the bill for repealing the State bank tax, the friends of a State 
bank system are by no means inclined to give up the fight. 
Those who belong to the dominant party say that it is committed 
to such a measure by the Chicago platform, and therefore the party 
must in good faith establish some kind of a State bank, whereby it 
can issue a Circulating currency. It is asserted that as soon as the 
tariff bill is completed a new measure is likely to be introduced 
which will receive more attention than the last. Ex-Comptroller 
Trenholm appeared a few days since before the Banking Committee 
and made an argument in favor of a bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Coombs, which authorizes a currency commission to sit, during 
the recess of Congress, and frame a bill. 





The Cause of Existing Prices—A recent number of the Jron 
Age contains a very concise account of the causes contributing to 
the present low prices existing in every part of the world, but 
especially in our own country. Of course, every country is so 
closely linked with every other that a paralysis in industry cannot 
exist in one without affecting all the others. It is like a wave 
of the sea, which though rising in mid-ocean will ultimately break 


_against the shore. The first of the causes mentioned is the Bar- 


ing failure. This was the beginning of the blight that struck the 
entire world. British capital began to realize on American invest- 
ments, and those who had these securities began to sell them and 
to draw steadily from our stock of gold. The second cause men- 
tioned is the culmination of real estate booms and other real estate 
speculations. The next cause is the completion of enormous 
iron and steel plants. Never before, the Age remarks, in the 
history of the American iron trade were so many large and finely 
equipped -works built as between 1889 and 1894. The next cause 
is the superabundance of crops all over the world. While it is a 
disputed point as to whether the food crops of the world have 
been excessive in recent years, no doubt exists whatever that the 
supply has been far in excess of the immediate demand at any 
time and at any point, so that prices of farm products in America 
have been forced to a much lower point than ever before, and far 
lower than agriculturists have figured as the actual cost of produc- 
tion. Cotton has proved no more profitable than wheat. As to 
wool, exports are being made of a considerable portion of the do- 
mestic clip, showing that prices here are at least as low as those 
abroad, which is an anomalous condition in the American wool 
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trade, because this country was never before able to supply the 
wants of its wool manufacturers. Under these circumstances farm- 
ers and planters are driven to the practice of the most rigid econ- 
omy, greatly curtailing the demand for tools, implements, hardware 
and general manufactured products. One of the most important 
causes is the opening of a new iron field. Much has been said 
concerning the discovery of the. Mesaba iron range which has intro- 
duced a new element into all calculations, disturbing all values of 
iron and steel, and whose force in constructing cost-sheets has not 
yet been fully measured. -The next cause is the destruction of 
capital invested in railroads. Finally, the decline in the value of 
silver and tariff legislation are among the causes named. So much 
has been said concerning these that nothing further need be men- 
tioned. These causes create a formidable list, and, doubtless, all 
have had their influence in producing the strange condition of 
things which has paralyzed for the present the industrial world. 





The Tax on Deposits in Savings Banks—While the Senate has 
struck from the income tax bill the tax on the earnings of build- 
ing associations, the preposed tax on the earnings of savings banks 
is continued. The defenders of the income tax assert that it reaches 
only persons having incomes of $4.000 and over, but that state- 
ment is not true, for the clause taxing the earnings of savings 
banks will reach thousands of individuals whose incomes probably 
do not average a third of that sum. There are no stockholders in 
savings banks except in the sense that depositors are stockholders, 
and the majority of these institutions have no salaried officers 
except those who give their time to their duties as bank officers 
and clerks. A tax upon the earnings of the banks is simply a tax 
on the savings of the depositors. The latter are, to a great extent, 
working people, whose savings are necessarily small, but who might 
never have saved anything but for the exceptional opportunities 
afforded by savings banks. A. two per cent. tax on their deposits 
will wipe out one-half of their income from them. The proposed 
tax, therefore, is not only a tax on thrift, but it is a blow, and a 
very severe one, at the very people in whose interest the income 
tax is said by its advocates to have been conceived. The man 
who has an income of ten thousand a year can well afford to pay 
a two per cent. tax on all above four thousand dollars, but it is 
quite different with the man whose income is but a thousand dol- 
lars, and who must pay a two per cent. tax on all he saves of that 
meagre sum. We advise the Democratic Senate to strike cut this 
clause taxing savings banks and substitute a clause taxing office- 
holders who, under the bill as it now stands, are exempt. 





Bank Consolidations—The most noteworthy bank consolidation of 
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late has occurred in Louisville, four banks having been merged into 
one. For president, Mr. J. H. Lindenberger has been chosen, a 
familiar name in the banking world; and for vice-president the 
bank has secured Mr. Logan C. Murray, formerly a leading bank 
president in New York City, where he was connected with the 
United States and Tradesmen’s Banks. Mr. Murray lived in Louis- 
ville for many years before he went to New York, and though 
leaving Louisville with a fine reputation as a banker he returns to it 
with his reputation greatly increased. It is a remarkable fact that 
while there has been a consolidation of .business interests in many 
directions, such action has been very slow on the part of banks. 
The first combination was by railroad companies, and while many 
at first feared the consequences, in most cases a very distinct pub- 
lic good was accomplished by these changes. There have been 
very noteworthy combinations or consolidations of manufacturing 
companies during the last ten years. The tendency has been very 
marked either of uniting, or, at least, of creating a common interest 
on the part of all concerns engagec in the same business under 
the common name of trusts. But the banks have been very slow 
to follow in this movement. We have urged in our pages from 
time to time that among banks such a movement must come in 
the near future. Bank profits have been steadily declining, money 
has been commanding lower rates, and depositors, in many cases, are 
demanding interest on their deposits. These and other causes have 
had a direct effect to reduce dividends, while the expenses of man- 
agement have remairied nearly the same. The only economy that 
can be effected on a large scale is by consolidation. Perhaps a 
little banking room is required, a few more clerks, nothing more. 
[t is evident, therefore, that bank consolidation is a desirable thing, 
and the four banks of Louisville are, undoubtedly, far wiser than 
many others in uniting their common interests. It is, we believe, 
the first time that so many have been drawn together, and other 
banks ought to imitate the example. Of course, an institution 
with such large resources, and with officers so well-known and re- 
spected, must enjoy the highest confidence and ought to be more 
than of an ordinary degree of prosperity. 





Comptroller Eckels is undertaking another inquiry concerning the 
nature of deposits received by the National banks for the purpose 
of ascertaining what proportion of them is money and what pro- 
portion is credit in the form of checks or other instruments. But 
the Comptroller’ seeks to extend the inquiry further. For example, 
it contains the questions, ‘ What is the usual period of credit 
granted by the retail merchants in your community; is it the cus- 
tom in your community for employers to pay wages by checks; if 
such a custom exists, do the emploves as a rule present such 
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checks for payment at the bank, or are they cashed by the mer- 
chants?” In these as well as other respects the investigation differs 
from that conducted by Comptroller Knox twelve years ago. Mr. 
Knox did not attempt to determine the source of bank deposits, 
but simply to obtain a complete classification of the forms of cur- 
rency. The percentage of different forms of money and of credit 
instruments then paid into the banks is shown in the following 


table: 
Gold Silver Paper Checks, 





Banks. Coin. Coin. Currency. Drafts, etc. 
ea. NOOR CAR. 6 tikov i decces éegew ee .OI .65 98.80 
Other reserve citieS........icceee- 1.86 .18 5 6t $2.35 ° 
Ranks elsewhere, .......cccccssces 3e3t .08 14.27 81.74 
United States... .viccccgsmes 1.38 Sy : 4-30 94.09 


In remarking on the results obtained, Comptroller Knox said: 


The checks received by the banks in New York City, including both 
State and National, on the 30th day of June, 1881, and which were cleared 
on the following day, amounted to 141 millions. Of this amount, 113 
millions were cleared by twenty-three banks, all of which have relations 
to a greater or less extent with brokers. From an examination of the 
clearings of each of these twenty-three banks it was found that the total 
of certified checks on that day amounted to about 80 millions, of which 
it is probable that at least 90 per cent., or 72 millions, represented stock 
transactions. About ten per cent. of this amount should be allowed for 
the daily payment and re-borrowing of loans by brokers, which is ac- 
covantabad by means of certified checks. It is therefore estimated by 
those who are conversant with these subjects, that of the 141 millions 
of exchanges, about 65 millions represent Stock. Exchange transactions. 
There are really no data upon which a conclusion can be obtained as to 
what proportion of these large stock transactions are speculative and 
what legitimate for investment. It is estimated, however, by those who 
have had long experience 1n the business, that not more than five per 
cent. of all purchases and sales at the stock board are for investment 
account. Assuming that these estimates are reasonable, it would fol- 
low that about 60 millions of the 141 millions of clearings upon June 
30th, or about three-sevenths of the whole, represent the speculative 
transactions of the stock board, and that 81 millions, or four-sevenths, 
represent legitimate business transactions. 


Income Tax System of Saxony.—The system is so regulated that 
people of small means pay only from one-half to 1 per cent of their 
incomes, while the rich pay never more than 3 per cent. In Prus- 
sia the tax begins at incomes of 900 marks ($214.20), with one-half 
of one per cent., and runs as high as 4 per cent.; in Saxony it 
begins at 300 marks ($71.40), with one-half of one per cent., and 
runs up to 3 per cent. [In Saxony an income of $119 pays a 
yearly tax of 23.8 cents—one-fifth of one per cent. In other 
words, a person with an annual income of $119 pays to the State 
one cent out of every $5 regularly received as income. A person 
with $476 income—four times the above—pays $7.14 per annum. 
Thus it will be seen that the latter, with an income only four 


times as large as the former, pays a tax thirty times as large. 
2 
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Double the income again, make it $952—twice $476-—and the tax 
is not twice $7.14, but $22.37, more than thrice $7.14. Double 
again and we get an income of $1,904, with tax again more than 
double ($57.41). All incomes above $1,713.60 pay 3 per cent. tax. 
We see that persons with $119 income pay one cent out of every 
$5, while those with incomes above $1,713.60 pay 15 cents out of 
every $5. 


The Indebtedness of Eurvpe—The financial condition of Continental 
Europe as contrasted with that of eight years ago has been stated 
by M. G. Mulhall, in the Worth American Review. Since 1885 there 
has been an increase of twenty-four per cent. in taxation and 
seventeen per cent. in public debt. The following figures, as tabu- 
lated by Mr. Mulhall, give the annual average revenues and ex- 
penditures of the principal continental countries for the last nine 
years, together with the increase of debt for the period: 


———Annual Average. Debt 
Revenue. Expenditure. Increase. 
£ 128,000,900 £ 138,000,000 % 89,000,000 





145,000,000 
90,000,CCO 
80,000,000 
60,000,000 
32,000,C00 

9,00,0c0 
52,000,000 


165,000,000 

105,000,000 
88,000,000 
63,000,000 
34,C¢ 0,0CcO 
LI,OCO,000 
56,000,000 








183,000,000 
132,000,000 
73,000,0CO 
30,000,C00 
17,000,000 
20,000,000 
36,000,000 








Totals %590,000,00c0 £660,000,000  £580,0C0,000 

The increase in debt has been marked, in some cases amounting 
to almost the average revenue for a year. A portion of the 
increase has been due to the building and purchase of railroads and 
telegraphs. For sixteen Continental States the annual expendi- 
ture for armies and navies has risen from £ 128,000,000 in 1884 to 
£ 146,000,000 in 1893, the average for the intermediate nine years 
having been /£ 140,000,000, that is £12,000,000 more than in 1884. 
The following table gives the details of expenditure: 


State railways 
Telegraphs, etc 
ere, ar rrr edébbaue es vanwe 





The amounts of custom and excise taxes collected in the five 
principal Continental States at each extreme of the period under > 
review, with the percentage of increase for each, are given in the 
following table: 


1885. 


18,000,000 
37,000,000 
29,000,000 
22,000,COO 


189}. 


£ 68,000,000 


30,000,000 
48,000,000 
35,000,Cco 
24,000,C00 


Inc. p. ¢. 
15 
67 
30 
21 


9 


One-fourth of the debt of Continental Europe is represented by 
State railroads, the bulk of the remainder, nearly £3,000,000,000, 
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having been expended in wars and armaments. The waste of 
money in this manner since 1885 has averaged £25,000,000 per 
annum. 





The World's Gold Productton—The production of gold, as well as 
the existing quality, and its effect on prices, is one of the old sub- 
jects that will never find an accurate solution. The reason is that 
there are so many unknown factors in the problem. No one knows 
how much gold was produced in the earlier period of the world, nor 
do any accurate figures exist of subsequent production, nor how 
much has been lost by shipwreck, fire and other causes. One of the 
most recent writers to attack this problem is Mr. T. A. Rickard 
in the Engineering Mazazine. He declares that the highest yield 
on record for the world was in 1853, when its value was $15,- 
000,000. In 1890 only $120,000,000 were reported. Since that time 
there has been a fresh increase, nevertheless the output for 1892 
was quoted by the Director of the Mint as only $130,816,227. 
Some $12,000,000 from China have been omitted from the 
figures of the last two or three years. The distribution of the 
yield last year was as follows: Australasia, $33,870,800; United 
States, $33,000,000; Russia, $25,801,645; South Africa, $22,069,578 ; 
other. countries, $13,330,249. In the United States in 1892 the 
leading contributors to the stock were the following States: Cali- 
fornia, $12,000,000; Colorado, $5,300,000; South Dakota, $3,700,000; 
Montana, $2,891,385, and Idaho, $1,721,364. Mr. Rickard attributes 
the decline in California from $81,294,7co in 1851 to $12,000,000 
last year to legislation, which forbids hydraulic mining. Mr. Rick- 
ard thinks that quartz mining, which does not yield so hand- 
somely as the earlier methods did for a time, is now our only 
resource. Indeed, he deprecates the romantic ideas derived from 
Bret Harte’s stories, and insists that the miner of to-day wins 
success, or in any other industry, only by energy, judgment, sci- . 
ence, and common sense. “Gold is,rarely got by digging at grass 
roots,” he says. So, too, in Victoria, the falling off from $63,000,- 
000 in 1853 to 1892 to $13,481,793 was explained by an official 
commission after an investigation to the thoroughness with which 
the alluvium had been worked and to the difficulties and expense 
of vein-mining. A large quantity has been secured in the Russian 
possessions for many years, but Mr. Rickard declares that no 
prophecy can be made concerning the amount that may be derived 
from that quarter. In the Transvaal there has been a rapid de- 
velopment in gold production since 1887, and that country bids 
fair to be the chief gold-producing country of the world. From 
time to time the output and outlook of gold from that country 
has been described in the MAGAZINE. The production of gold and 
silver throughout the world during the last twenty years has been 
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given by various writers. No two statements are alike. Between 
1871 and 1875 the aggregate production of silver was 295,882,327 
ounces; during the next four years the output rose to 356,135,053 
ounces; and during the next five years it increased to 437,907,539 
ounces. Between 1886 and 1890 inclusive, there was a further ad- 
vance to 557,551,745 ounces. The production of 1891 was 140,835,- 
go2 ounces, while that of 1892 was 139,733,936 ounces. It will be 
seen that there has been an extraordinary increase in the produc- 
tion during the last 22 years, and this has led to a gradual de- 
cline in the value of the ore raised. For the quinquennial period 
between 1571 and 1875 inclusive, this value was £78,608,483; in the 
next 5 years £94,616,114; in the next 5 years, £116,338,643, and in | 
the next 5 years, £148,127,453. It will be seen on reference to the 
figures previously given that while the increase in the production 
was nearly 88 per cent., the increase in the value was only about 
50 per cent. It is in the United States and Mexico that the 
production of silver has made the greatest progress during the 
last 22 years. Between 1871 and 1875 inclusive the American out- 
put of silver was 121,262,248 ounces; in the next 5 years the produc- 
tion advanced to 157,622,000 ounces; in the next § years to 182,- 
goo,ooo ounces, and in the next 5 years to 230,980,000 ounces. 
The production of 1891 was estimated at 58,000,000 ounces. The 
Mexican silver output was 98,289,915 ounces between 1871 and 1875 
inclusive ; 98,433,240 ounces between 1876 and 1880 inclusive; 124,- 
002,584 ounces between 1881 and 1885 inclusive; 150,519,519 Ounces 
between 1886 and 1890 inclusive. The production of 1891 was 
34,838,348 ounces, while that of 1892 was 37,006,382 ounces. The 
production of silver is increasing in importance in Australasia, but. 
is still a long way behind that of Mexico or the United ‘States. 
The substantial fact certainly remains that as the production of 
silver has increased the intrinsic value of the ore raised has de- 
clined. The production throughout the world has remained practi- 
cally stationary. In the 5 years between 1871 and 1875 inclusive, 
gold was raised to the extent of 28,026,514 ounces; in the next 5 
years, to the extent of 26,349,054 ounces; in the next 5 years, to 
the extent of 24,567,749 ounces, and in the next 5 years, to the ex- 
tent of 27,030,438 ounces. The output of 1891 was 6,005,189 ounces ;. 
while that of 1892 was 6,615,611 ounces. The value has, of course, 
corresponded to the output, having been £119,051,026 in the 5 years. 
between 1571 and 1875 inclusive; £111,925,510 between 1876 and 
1880 inclusive; £104,358,883 between 1880 and 1885 inclusive; and 
£114,859,893 between 1886 and 1890 inclusive. The value of the 
output in 1891 was £25,711,232, and that of 1892 £28,101,792. The 
production of gold in Australasia between 1871 and 1875 inclu- 
sive, amounted to 10,533,131 ounces; between 1876 and 1880 inclu- 
sive to 7,526,912 ounces; between 1881 and 1885 inclusive to 6,- 
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909,642 ounces; between 1886 and 1890 inclusive to 6,885,653 
ounces; in 1891, to 1,470,585 ounces, and in 1892, to 1,550,000 
ounces. The United States produced 9,475,723 ounces of gold be- 
tween 1871 and 1875 inclusive; 9,530,510 ounces between 1876 and 
1880 inclusive; 7,730,324 ounces between 1881 and 1885 inclusive; 
8,070,221 ounces between 1886 and 1890 inclusive; 1,604,840 ounces 
in 1891; 1,650,000 ounces in 1892. The gold production of Russia 
is not without importance, butis sensibly smaller than that of the 
United States. 
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SURETYSHIP. 


([CONTINUED.] 

“What it is,” says Mr. Justice Woodward, “to have the means. 
of satisfaction actually or potentially in hand, must be gleaned from 
the cases. Thus the levy of a ferz faczas on personal goods of the 
debtor, as in Commonwealth v. Miller’s Adm. (8 S. & R. 457), and 
in Bellas v. Haas (16 Jb. 252), was to possess the means of satis- 
faction, and a release of the levies worked a discharge of the 
sureties. So when the surety applies, to the creditor, and he 
declines, upon demand made, to pursue it, whereby the opportunity 
of being paid is lost, the surety is discharged. (Lichtenthaler v. 
Thompson, 13 S. & R. 157.) Or if suit be brought by the creditor 
which might result in satisfaction, but is discontinued against the 
consent of the surety, as in Bank v. McAllister (6 W. & S. 149), 
the surety is released.” (Rzchards v. Commonwealth, 40 Pa. 146.) 
Again, if the principal debtor should give his check on a bank to 
his creditor, and the money should remain there seven days before 
presentation, and after that time should be appropriated by the 
bank in a different manner, the surety would be discharged. 
(Fegley v. McDonald, 89 Pa. 128.) The acceptance of a judgment 
by the creditor against the principal debtor releases the surety. 
(Clippinger v. Creps, 2 W. 45.) 

Indeed, this principle has been applied so strongly against the surety, 
that even the failure of a creditor to revive a judgment obtained 
against the debtor will not release the surety from his obligation 
unless there was an express agreement to preserve the life of the 
judgment. (Campbell v. Sherman, 151 Pa. 70.) And in harmony 
with this application of the principle, if an obligee in a bond 
should obtain a judgment against the principal, and by non-revival 
should suffer the lien on his land to be lost, the surety in an 
action against him cannot avail himself of the creditor’s negligence 
as a defense. (Mundorff v. Singer, 5 Pa. 172.*) : 

* While a levy was in progress on A.’s goods, B, bought the judgment and 
execution, A. giving his note payable on the return day of the execution, with 


C. as his surety, as collateral security for the judgment. By B.’s conduct the 
levy was lost. He could not recover from C. Spangler v. Sheffer, 69 Pa. 255. 
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If for a consideration more time is given to the principal debtor 
to pay without the surety’s consent, and he is thereby prevented 
from proceeding against the debtor, he is discharged (Schock v. 
Miller, 10 Pa. 401; Holt v. Bodey, 18 Pa. 207; Wharton v. Duncan, 
83 Pa. 40, 43; Clippinger v. Creps, 2 W. 45; Miller v. Stem, 12 
Pa. 383; Sawyer v. Hicks, 6 W. 76; Henderson v. Ardery, 36 Pa. 
449; Boschert v. Brown, 72 Pa. 377: SBornig’s Appeal, 9 Cent. 
394; Ashton v. Sproule, 3 Pa. 439; Miller v. Stem, 12 Pa. 286; 
Uhler v. Applegate, 26 Pa. 140; Manufacturers & Mechanics’ Bank 
v. Bank, 7 W. & S. 341; Beebe v. West Branch Bank, 7 W. & 
S. 375; Smith v. Shidler, 3 Pitts. L. J. 550; Melich v. Fortner, 
2 Kulp 139; Brubaker v. Okeson, 7 Kulp 184), even though 
the agreement is made after the rendition of a judgment. 
(Cross v. Marcey, 2 Kulp 85.) But the agreement for an exten- 
sion is not effectual to discharge the surety without a considera- 
tion. (Ashton v. Sproule, 3 Pa. 439; Ashton v. Sproule, 35 Pa. 492; 
McNamee v. Cresson, 34 Leg. Int. 306.) Thus, A. gave to B. his 
single bill for $1,000, payable one year after date. Before. its 
maturity it was agreed on Sunday, without the surety’s knowledge 
or consent, that if A. would pay to B. a specified sum one day 
before the maturity of the bill, B. would extend the time for the 
payment of the balance another year. A. paid the sum which B. 
received and credited on the bill. It was held that the agreement 
was supported by sufficient consideration, and that if it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the jury the surety was discharged. (Uhier 
v. Applegate, 26 Pa. 140.) Moreover, though the agreement was 
void as an executory agreement because it was made on Sunday, 
the payment of the money, and its receipt by the obligee, con- 
stituted a new contract which was binding on the parties. (/é. 
Under a plea that A. became surety by an agreement that time 
should not be given after the maturity of the obligation, evidence 
is admissible to show that after it had matured the principal had 
property enough to pay the debt until he made an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors. MMJz/ler v. Stem, 12 Pa. 383.) 

The staying of an execution for a stipulated time, on the strength 
of another’s guaranty of the debt which the guarantor afterwards 
pays, is such an agreement to give time to the principal debtor 
without the surety’s consent as will discharge him from liability. 
(Van Horne v. Dick, 151 Pa. 341.) In Henderson's Adm. v. Ardery’s 
Adm. (36 Pa. 449), A. executed to B., with C. as surety, his single 
bill payable in a year. Two months afterwards, A. made an agree- 
ment with B. to convey property to him and to save him from 
the payment of a defined indebtedness, in consideration of B.'s 
assignment of his interest in some property belonging to both of 
them. The time for paying the bill was extended for a year from 
the date of the agreement. By so doing the surety was discharged. 
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In another case C. was surety for H. on a joint and several note 
in favor of G. In an action thereon by G. against C., he defended 
on the ground that the time of payment had been extended by 
agreement between G. and H., without C.’s consent, and that he 
was thereby discharged. It appeared ‘that there was no arrange- 
ment between G. and H. by which H. agreed to pay to G. interest 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, when G. should call on 
him from time to time, and the whole interest was to be paid 
before the maturity of the note, or the time to which it was 
extended. It was held that the court properly instructed the jury 
that, if they believed from the evidence, at the time the note fell 
due, G. agreed with H. that the time of payment would be ex- 
tended for one year, in consideration of the payment of interest 
in advance, and that this extension was made without C.’s con- 
sent, the agreement would discharge C. as surety. (Calvert v. Good, 
95 Pa. 65; Hartman v. Danner, 74 Pa. 36.) 

A prepayment on a note is a sufficient consideration to sustain 
an agreement to extend the time of payment, and if the surety 
does not assent thereto he is not discharged. (Grayson's Appeal, 
5 Pa. 388; Szebeneck v. Anchor Savings Bank, 111 Pa. 187; Uhler 
v. Applegate, 26 Pa. 140; Good v. Calvert, 1 Penny. 140; Calvert 
v. Good, 95 Pa. 65; Boring’s Appeal, 9 Cent. 394.) The law pays 
no regard to the adequacy of the consideration. But the payment 
of interest, whether lawful or unlawful (Shaffer v. Clark, 9 Pa. 
94, overruling M7ller v. Dishinger, 27 Pitts. L. J. 138; see Calvert 
v. Good, 95 Pa. 65), after the maturity of a debt is not a sufficicnt 
consideration to sustain an agreement to extend the time of pay- 
ment, and, therefore, if this is done, the surety is not discharged. 
(Boring’s Appeal, 9 Cent. 394; Hartman v. Danner, 74 Pa. 40; 
Hall vy. Bardwell, 1 C. P. 23.) Such a payment has not the saine 
effect as a previous one, for the reason that in a legal sense it 
is neither a benefit to the creditor, who is entitled to the whole, 
nor an injury to the debtor, who ought to have done this and 
more without any promise from the creditor. 

Nothing short of an agreement to give time, which is binding 
on the creditor, and prevents him from suing the principal, will 
discharge the surety. (ASrubacker v. Okeson, 36 Pa. 519.) Mere delay 
without such an agreement will not. (/0., Rhoads v. Frederick, 8 
W. 448; Hartman v. Danner, 74 Pa. 36; Calwert v. Good, 95 Pa. 
65; United States v. Simpson, 3 P. & W. 437.) Nor can such an 
agreement be inferred from the declarations of the creditor to the 
surety concerning the debtor’s ability to pay, or other declara- 
tions of a similar character. (/é.) Said Mr. Justice Strong in‘ 
Brubaker v. Okeson (36 Pa. 519, 522): “It never yet has been held 
that a declaration of the creditor that the principal debtor was 
good enough, that the surety was in no danger, and that the debt 
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would be collected from the principal without more was sufficient to 
stop the creditor from proceeding against the surety. Such declara- 
tions are exceedingly common. They are often made to induce the 
surety to go into the contract, and they are repeated afterwards 
without any desire to mislead, or without being understood as a 
waiver of any rights. Standing alone they will not discharge the 
surety.” And in a more recent case (Shaffstall v. McDaniel, 152 
Pa. 598, 602), Mr. Justice Williams has said: “ Mere delay 

will not discharge a surety. To accomplish such a result the delay 
must be in pursuance of a valid agreement to extend the time of 
payment. (Henderson v. Ardery, 36 Pa. 449; Boschert v. Brown, 72 
Pa. 372.) The same rule applies to a guarantor. (Campbell v. 
Baker, 46 Pa. 243.) The contract for time must be for a definite 
period, and upon a sufficient considerations so that the hands of 
the creditor are tied.” (Brubaker v. Okeson, 36 Pa. 519; Hagey v. 
Hill, 75 Pa. 108.) A mere indulgence to a principal until he 
becomes insolvent and unable to pay the debt, will not release a 
surety in the note without omission by the plaintiff to proceed 
after notice. (/ohnston v. Thompson, 4 W. 446.) If the creditor 
has disabled himself, the surety is zfso facto discharged; if he has 
not, no eventual loss from mere delay will produce that effect. 
(United States v. Simpson, 3 P. & W. 437.) 

As a mere agreement to extend the time for paying a note 
without consideration and without surrendering the old note and 
taking a new one would not be binding on the creditor, 
the surety would not thereby be prevented from paying the debt 
and immediately seeking reimbursement from his principal. (Zane 
v. Kennedy, 73 Pa. 182, 103; United States v. Simpson, 3 P. & W. 
437; Clippinger v. Creps, 2 W. 45; Rhoads v. Frederick, 8 W. 448; 
Miller v. Stem, 2 Pa. 286; 12 Pa. 383; Brubaker v. Okeson, 36 Pa. 
519; Commissioners of Banks v. Ross, 3 Binn. 520.) And if time is 
given and one of the sureties on the first note assented and the 
other did not, an award in favor of the dissenting surety docs not 
operate to discharge the other surety and maker. (Wolf v. Fink, 
s Pa. 43%) ; 

The relation of principal and surety is not changed by obtain- 
ing a judgment on the original security, or separate judgments 
against a principal and surety. If, therefore, after a judgment has 
been rendered, creditors agree for a sufficient consideration to give 
time to the principal, the surety will be discharged. (Manufact- 
urers &» Merchants’ Bank v. Bank, 7 W. & S. 335; Pott v. Abra- 
hams, 1 W. & S. 158; Commonwealth v. Miller’s Adm., 8 S. & R. 
452; Commonwealth v. Haas, 16 S. & R. 2,520; Pott v. Nathans, 
1 W. & S. 155; Commonwealth v. Vanderslice, 8 S. & R. 452; Zal- 
mage v. Burlingame, 9 Pa. 21; Reiner v. Rodgers, 2 W. N. 16.) 

The refusal also by a creditor in a judgment against a principal 
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and a surety to issue an execution thereon at the surety’s request 
for the purpose of levying on the property of the principal is a 
good consideration for a promise to release the suréty; on such a 
promise, therefore, he would be released. (Westmoreland Bank v. 
Klingensmith, 7 W. 523.) And in an action against the surety he 
would not be obliged to prove that the debt could have been 
recovered of the principal had an execution been issued against 
him. (/6.) Again, if a defendant, whose goods are under levy, 
should give his note, with a surety, as collateral security for the 
judgment, but without any agreement for a stay, and the creditor 
should release a part of the property from the lien of his execu- 
tion, the surety would be discharged. (Spangler v. Sheffer, 69 Pa. 
255.) And if the debt should be paid by an indorser, for whose 
accommodation the note was made, and who is therefore the pri- 
mary debtor, the surety of the accommodation maker for stay of 
execution would be absolutely discharged. (A/arsh v. Consolidation 
Bank, 48 Pa. §10.) 

If a surety on a note who has been discharged by the holder's 
refusal to pursue the principal after receiving notice, subsequently 
promises to pay as soon as he can obtain the money, this is a 
conditional promise. Moreover, if it had been absolute, there was 
no forbearance t> sue which was a necessary consideration there- 
for. (Funk v. Frankenfield, 71 Pa. 205.) 

When a second note is given in satisfaction of the first, all the 
parties thereto are discharged and the remedy is on the new note. 
(Wolf v. Finks, 1 Pa. 435; Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273; ones v. 
Johnson, 3 W. & S. 276.) On one occasion G. was surety for B. 
in a note to M. The huider desiring his money indorsed a new 
note for B., and. on the old one acknowledged the receipt of the 
amount mentioned in the new one less the discount. The raising 
of the money on the second note, and indorsing the same, was 
for the mutual accommodation of B. and M., and did not discharge 
the surety. (Greenwalt v. McDowell, 65 Pa. 464.) The receipt of 
the proceeds of the second note, and the indorsement of them on 
the first note, although without the knowledge of the surety, was 
not payment. (/6.) M. brought a suit against G. on the first note 
before paying the second, which had been dishonored, and was 
unpaid by B. It was held that he could maintain the action. 
(Zé.) 

A vendor who rescinds a contract of sale cannot recover from 
the surety on a promissory note given for the purchase money. 
(Wotring v. Shoemaker, 102 Pa. 496.) And when a note with a 
surety is given in payment-of purchases, and others are subse- 
quently made as well as payments, the vendor must appropriate 
them to discharge the first purchases and consequently to relieve 
the surety. (Berghaus v. Alter, 9 W. 386.) 
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When the principal assigns a fund to secure the creditor who is paid 
by the surety, he is entitled to the security. (J/zl/er v. Ord, 2 Bion. 
382; Pott v. Nathans, 1 W. & S. 155; Burns v. Huntingdon Bank, 1 
Pa. 395; 3 Pa. C. C. 525.) As Mr. Justice Clark has remarked: “ It 
is a general doctrine of equity that where a surety pays the debt 
of his principal, he may avail himself of the securities which the 
debtor has placed in the creditor’s power.” (Zracy v. Pomeroy, 120 
Pa. 21.) The justice also added: “Where such means consist of 
the responsibility of an individual becoming a later surety or 
guaranty for the same debt of the principal, there arises a conflict 
of equities, which may give rise to new questions as to priority, 
between the former and the latter surety; such latter surety, stipu- 
lating at the instance of the principal to pay the debt, suffers no 
absolute injustice in being obliged to do so, since he is compelled 
to perform no more than he undertook, and has no right to com- 
plain that he is not allowed to use, as a payment by himself, the 
money which proceeds from another person whom his principal 
was previously bound to save harmless. How the equity would be 
in a naked case of this kind, I give no opinion. It is sufficient 
that it is settled, that if the interposition of the second surety 
may have beer the means of involving the first in the ultimate 
liability to pay, the equity of the first surety decidedly prepon- 
derates.” (See Pott v. Nathans, 1 W. & S. 155.) Thus, if a prin- 
cipal should assign a fund to trustees to pay a creditor, who is 
afterward paid by the surety, he is entitled to the fund. (JMZ/cller 
v. Ord, 2 Binn. 382.) Or, if a mortgage has been given to a 
creditor as collateral security, whose Cebt is paid by the surety, he 
is entitled to the mortgage. (Kznuley v. Hill, 4 W. & S. 426.) But 
if the debtor has paid the mortgage, it is extinguished, and an 
assignment of it by the surety would be invalid. (/é.) And if a 
mortgage is given to a surety to indemnify him against loss, which 
is passed to a third person who pays the money for the surety 
on the faith of an agreement that the mortgage should be assigned 
to him, he can retain it. (Brien v. Smith, 9 W. & S. 78.) Like- 
wise, if an indorsement of a note is procured by a principal, and 
given to his surety in a former transaction in response to a 
demand for security, the surety can sue the indorser. (Mercer v. 
Lancaster Bank, 5 Pa. 160.) And if a surety takes a bond and 
warrant of attorney for his indemnity against several accommo- 
dation indorsements, he may issue an execution on default of pay- 
ment of the first note that falls due. (Smzth v. James, 1 Miles 
162.) Finaliy, if a bank has a statutory lien on a borrower's stock, 
a surety who has paid the debt is entitled to the lien. (Kuhus 
v. Westmoreland Bank, 2 W. 136.) Consequently, if the bank should 
permit the stock of the debtor to be sold, and should apply the 
proceeds to discharge a debt due to the bank by the same debtor 
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having a subsequent origin, the surety would be discharged. (Kuhns 
v. Westmoreland Bank, 2 W. 136.) 

When a surety for the payment of a debt receives security for 
his indemnity or to discharge the indebtedness, the principal cred- 
itor is entitled to the security, though he may not have given 
credit on the faith of it or known. of it at the time. (Ace's 
Appeal, 77 Pa. 168; Cornwell's Appeal, 7 W. & S. 305; Erb’s 
Appeal, 2 Pa. 296; Himes v. Barnitz, 8 W. 39; Carman v. Noble, 
9 Pa. 366; Hancock's Appeal, 34 Pa. 155; Kramer & Rahm’s 
Appeal, 37 Pa. 71.*) A debtor once gave to his acceptor a judg- 
ment to secure him for his acceptances. By indorsement these 
passed to three firms, and a portion was unpaid. To two of the 
firms a portion of the judgment was assigned by the holder as 
collateral security for the acceptances held by them. It was decided 
that the security of the judgment attached alike to all of the 
unpaid acceptances. (Kramer & Rahm’'s Appeal, 37 Pa. 71.4) 

A surety cannot maintain a common-law action against his prin- 
cipal until he has suffered actual damage, and can then recover 
only for the money actually paid. (Commonwealth v. Morrow, 31 


* In an action by a surety to recover on an agreement to indemnify him, 
it is immaterial to show that satisfaction could be had from the principal, when 
there has been a recovery from the surety. Carman v. Noble, 9 Pa. 366. 

+ When a bond or judgment is conditional not only to indemnify the surety 
but to discharge the indebtedness, the surety holds the same in trust for the 
creditor, who can enforce it as a security for the principal debt, notwithstand- 
ing he was not a party to the contract, or did not know of the security at the 
time it was taken, and notwithstanding the fact that the surety or indorser 
became discharged from liability and could not enforce it in his own right. 
Fenner v. Fenner, 10 Kulp 295. Again, when the principal debtor gives to his 
surety a bond or judgment, though to indemnify and save him harmless merely, 
the creditor is at once entitled in equity to avail himself of such indemnifying 
security for the recovery of his money, and until the liability of the surety has 
become fixed-in law, the creditor has such an equitable title to or lien on such 
indemnifying security as will give him standing in a court of equity to restrain 
the surety from diverting it to any other use except the indemnifying of himself 
and the securing of the principal debt; and any assignee of the sécurity with 
knowledge, would take it subject to the equitable lien or title of the creditor. 
Jé. But if the bond or judgment is conditional for the indemnity merely of the 
surety, who in law was never bound, or who, as an indorser, for example, has 
been discharged from liability by reason of the failure to demand payment of the 
note and to give him notice of its non-payment, so that he could never be required 
by law to pay the debt, would fulfill the condition of the bohd or judgment, 
and which, therefore, could not be enforced against the debtor’s protest, either 
by the surety or the creditor. /d. Thus, a judgment was given by a principal 
debtor to secure his indorser. The indorser was discharged from liability by a 
failure to protect his note. He assigned the judgment to the creditor for the - 
purpose of securing the debt. The debtor subsequently knew of the assignment, 
and made no objection to it for two or three years, but admitted his liability 
to pay it. It was held that he could not withdraw his assent fairly to be im- 
plied from his acts and declarations, and ask to have the judgment opened. Jd. 
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Pitts. L. J. 359.) But when his liability has become fixed by the 
recovery of a judgment against him, he need not pay it before 
proceeding on a bond given to indemnify him. (/4.) And in equity 
a surety is entitled to a decree of indemnity against his principal 
before actual payment by him. (Heritage v. Barilett, 8 W. N. 26.) 

Again, a surety may avail himself of a judgment given to him 
as an indemnity against the consequence of his suretyship, before 
he has been cbliged to pay, for .the purpose of compelling the 
payment of the money by the principal. And on the sale of the 
real estate of the principal, before the surety is at all damnified, — 
on his assignment of the judgment to the creditor of both, he 
will be entitled to have the money paid to him thereon. (Bank 
v. Douglass, 4 Watts 95.*) And if after judgments are obtained 
against a principal and surety a third person interferes and gives 
his note for the debt to obtain a stay of execution for the prin- 
cipal, and the surety is afterwards obliged to pay the debt, he is 
entitled to have an assignment of the judgment on the note of 
the third person to indemnify him for the payment. (Pott -v. - 
Nathans, 1 W. & S. 155; Burns v. Huntingdon Bank, 1 Pa. 395; 
see Commonwealth v. Haas, 16 S. & R. 252.1) 

A person thus agreeing to indemnify another against the pay- 
ment of a debt is entitled to notice of a suit against the prin- 
cipal. And if it is received, he may defend on this ground in an 
action on his contract of indemnity. (Allen v. Gregg, 22 W. N. 
520.) He may also show, whenever this is the fact, that the claim 
is really his own by virtue of an assignment from the real owner. 
(Zb.) 

When an insolvent claimant to the proceeds of a sheriff’s sale 
of the property of his debtor has a prior execution, and he is 
also surety for a subsequent execution creditor of the same debtor, 
to whom shall the proceeds be, appropriated? The courts have 


* ** Neither the bank nor the surety was bound to wait till the surety was 
actually prejudiced by the default of the principal. The principal was bound to 
keep the surety not only indemnified, but unmolested ; and to this end the judg- 
ment given the latter was put into his hands as an instrument to extract pay- 
ment from the funds of the principal debtor, and thus to compel him to do 
what he ought to do. Such is the principle of Miller v. Howry, 3 P. & W. 
374; and such, too, is the principle of Roesevert v. Mack, 6 Johns. Ch. Rep. 
281; in which a counter bond was treated as a debt provable under a commis- 
sion; and this, too, like the present, in a process of distribution among creditors, 
The management of the means of indemnity thus put into the hands of the 
surety, might certainly be delegated to the creditor, to be used in accordance 
with its original purpose; and why should not the creditor, as well as the surety, 
have the benefit of it?” Bank v. Douglass, Gibson, Ch. J., 4 W. 96. 

+ In an action against a surety, an affidavit of defense is insufficient which 
merely sets up ap agreement whereby the surety was to be released on trans- 
ferring tu the creditor a mortgage security given by the principal debtor to the 
surety for his own safety. Allegheny Nat. Bank v. Rockwell, 2 Lac. Jurist; 418. 
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clearly answered that the debtor for whom the claimant is surety. 
(Worrall’s Appeal, 41 Pa. 524; Aimes v. Barnitz, 8 W. 39; Fourth 
National Bank's Appeal, 123 Pa. 473.) As Mr. Justice Woodward 
remarked in Worrall’s Appeal, “It would be inequitable to permit 
a joint debtor who is insolvent to divert a fund from a creditor 
to whom he owes it into his own irresponsible pocket.” 

If an agent borrows money for his principal and procures another 
to become surety, who pays the debt, the principal is answer- 
able to the surety. (Mundorff v. Wickersham, 63 Pa. 87; Keogh v. 
Leslie, 92 Pa. 424.) And if the secretary of an association has 
induced a person to become a surety on a promissory note, it 
cannot repudiate the secretary’s authority to make the representa- 
tions he did and yet retain the benefit of them. (Jones v. Nattonal 
Building Association, 94 Pa. 215.) This is in harmony with the 
principle that a person or corporation cannot have the benefits of 
an agent’s act.and repudiate the act itself. ((/usser v. Hyde, 2 W. 
& S. 314; Hunt v. Moore, 2 Pa. 105; Mundorf v. Wickersham, 63 
Pa. 87; Keogh v. Leslie, 92 Pa. 424.) 

A surety is entitled to reimbursement of the money which he 
has been obliged to pay for his principal with. interest; but he 
cannot speculate on his principal, and by compromising with his 
creditors for less than their debts, and by taking an assignment 
of them, compel the principal to pay to him the whole amounts. 
Nor can he, if he has unnecessarily incurred expense in resisting 
the claim of a creditor, compel the principal to reimburse him, 
even when the engagement is to indemnify the surety and keep 
him harmless. (Wyn Adm. v. Brooke, 5 R. 105.) 

The effect of death and insolvency of the several parties will 
next be considered. Formerly the death of a joint debtor released 
his estate from liability (Bowman's Adm. v. Kistler, 33 Pa. 110; 
Pecker v. Julius, 2 Brown 31; Weaver v. Shryock, 6 S. & R. 262; 
s. p. Kennedy v. Carpenter, 2 Wh. 344), but in 1848 the legis- 
lature enacted that the death of a co-promisor, co-partner, joint 
or several obligor should not discharge his estate. (Purdon’s Dig., 
p. 827, § 39.) The death, therefore, of a surety after his obligation 
has become absolute does not discharge his estate. (Commonwealth 
v. Smith, 3 Leg. & Ins. Rep, 10; Bowman v. Kistler, 33 Pa. 106; 
Kellar’s Estate, 1 Leg. Chron. 189; Busch’s Estate, 35 Leg. Int. 


90.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MR. SPRINGER ON BANKING. 


The Hon. William M. Springer, in reportinga bill for the repeal of the 
ten per cent. tax on State bank circulation, made an elaborate speech, 
in which various systems of banking in this country and abroad were 
described, the authority of the National Government to issue currency, 
and other questions of great interest. . The speech is the fruit of much 
study, and a large portion is now put before our readers. 

An examination of the banking and currency systems of the principal 
nations of the world is of great interest, but I have been unable to find 
in any of them a precedent for the system we now have in this country 
or a policy which seems adapted to our conditions and interests. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE 


is a gigantic monopoly. The stock is owned by private individuals, but 
the management is under the control of Government agents. It is to 
all intents and purposes a Government bank, and many of the fiscal 
operations of the Government are performed by it. All circulating 
notes in France are issued by the Bank of France. It has the exclusive 
privilege of issuing notes to circulate as money. Its capital stock is 
estimated at this time at 182,500,000 francs, or $36,500,000. 

The situation of the bank September 30, 1893, was as follows: Gold, 
$339,160,000; silver, $254,000,000. The total coin being $593,260,000, 
and the circulating notes outstanding amounted to $693,560,000. It was 
founded in 1800, and twice since that time it has been compelled to 
suspend specie payment on its notes. During the revolutionary period 
between 1848 and 1850 the first suspension took place. It began 
March, 1848, and extended until June, 1850. The notes of the bank 
were made a legal tender, without specie redemption, and thus became 
a kind of forced loan. 

In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, there was another suspen- 
sion, and the notes were again made a legal tender. The approach of 
the war caused a heavy demand for specie and large amounts of coin 
began to be hoarded or were sent abroad. Suspension and the legal 
tender provision undoubtedly saved the bank from ruin on both these 
occasions. If we take into consideration the monopolistic features of 
the Bank of France, the intimate connection and even partnership 
between the bank and the Government, it will be seen at once that its 
theory and management furnish no precedent for our guidance in this 
country in our efforts to provide a safe and ample currency for our 
people. , 

THE REICHSBANK OF GERMANY. 

The establishment of the German Empire in 1871 was followed by the 
overthrow of the system of local currency which was provided by the 
several German States. A currency of imperial treasury notes was 
provided, convertible into gold upon demand at the treasury, but not a 
legaltender. A portion of this imperial currency was distributed among 
the several States to be used by them in taking up their local issues. 
The new system required the establishment of a central bank, to be 
under the immediate supervision and direction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the subjection of all other banks of issue to a uniform set 
of regulations and also to imperial supervision. (The Theory and His- 
tory of Banking, Dunbar, page 189.) The note issues not covered by 
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coin are limited to $74,000,000; but the bank may exceed this limit by 
paying a tax of 5 per cent. per annum on the excess of notes which may 
be issued. | 

The tax upon issues in excess of the established limit applies to all 
banks in Germany, and this feature of the German system is peculiar. 
It is not found elsewhere in banking systems. It hasseveral times been 
called into practical operation. From 1881 to 1889 there were as many 
as nine occasions when the limit was exceeded. On several occasions 
this elastic feature averted what might have been a disastrous stringency 
of the currency. The Reichsbank has two hundred and forty branches 
and its note issues cover five-sixths of all the paper currency in the 
Empire. The ownership of the bank is private, but the management is 
controlled by Government agents. This renders it unnecessary for 
special securities to be deposited to secure the notes. It is practically a 
Government bank, and the credit of the notes is maintained by their 
strict convertibility and the knowledge of Government control. 

The Reichsbank and the nine independent banks which issue circulat- 
ing notes had in 1892 an aggregate paper circulation amounting to 
$298, 500,000, expressed in our money, of which about $30,000,000 were in 
bills of 5,20 and 50 marks. The coin on deposit amounted to $254,- 
250,000. Thus it seems that the coin remained in the banks, while the 
paper currency was in circulation, doing the business of the country. 
The Reichsbank, in many of its features, was patterned after the Bank 
of England. There was a Government circulation of about $30,000,000 
of imperial treasury notes, similar to our greenbacks, outstanding March 

I, 1892. 
, THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

When first established, in 1694, the Bank of England issued circulat- 
ing notes without Governmental control or supervision, the same as is 
done in Scotland. But by the bank-charter act of 1844 its circulating 
notes are secured by a deposit of Government bonds and gold coin. 
This act was intended to make the circulating notes of the Bank of 
England perfectly secure under all circumstances and all conditions. 
The act provided for the division of the bank into two departments, the 
issue department and the banking department. The issue department 
has exclusive control of the issue of circulating notes. 

The condition of the issue department of the Bank of England, 1893, 
is given in the Statesman’s Year Book, page 95, as follows: 


NE MIO ib even ons an dudipehesdcaunsacedbeed cesesied £ 38,955,000 or $194,775,000 
ERA ESEE LS OGRE SEE ODT, Ber f Gly AEE a Pe OA AEN 16,450,000 Or 82,250,000 
I i3c SEs 65406009 TANS RRSA OREO Ee Oe RENE wees d8sa nOeR 22,505,0cO Or 112,525,000 


The securities are English consols and the bullion is gold. The issue 
department—that is, the power to issue circulating notes—is completely 
separated, as stated by Mr. Price, from the banking business, thus show- 
ing that the two functions—banking and note issuing, do not necessarily 
have any connection with each other. 

Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford, in his work on the Principles of Currency, page 137, speaking 
on this point, says: 

“ That statute [the act of 1844] erected a self-acting piece of machinery, 
which virtually took away from the Bank of England the issue of those 
notes which still bear its name. The directors of the Bank of England 
no longer issue notes. Its directors have nothing whatever to do with 
the Bank of England notes. 

“The act of 1844 has lodged the power of issuing notes in a special 
organ or institution which has been most inaccurately and most unfor- 
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tunately styled ‘The Issue Department of the Bank of England.’ It 
is, not a department of the bank in any sense. It is a self-acting institu- 
tion of the State, working on the bank’s premises, and directed by-rules 
laid down by the State, and absolutely beyond the control of the bank 
directors. In their own room, in the parlor of what is called their own 
department of issue, the directors have no more power or influence than 
any other man in the country who hasa Bank of England note in his 
hand. This Government office issucs tne notes.” 

The banking department is charged with the ordinary functions of 
banking. It receives deposits, discounts commercial paper, buys and 
sells exchange, and is in all respects a mere banking institution. In all 
dealings with each other the two departments are as separate and dis- 
tinct as if they were located in different buildings and managed by 
officials of different corporations. 

The bank-charter act of 1844 limited the amount of notes to be issued 
on Government securities to £14,000,000. But by a provision in refer- 
ence to country banks, if they went into liquidation or discontinued the 
issue of notes, the Bank ot England could add to this limit the amount 
of notes which were relinquished. Under this provision the bank mav 
now issue notes on Government securities to the amount of £16.450,000, 
or $82.250,000. All issues of circulating notes above this amount can 
only be made upon a deposit of gold, pound for pound or dollar for 
dollar. As the smallest Genomination of notes issued is for $25 of our 
money, the paper circulation is not as large as it would be if smaller 
notes were issued. 

The entire paper circulation of the Bank of England is less than $200,- 
000,000, or just about the same amount as our National bank currency. 

The distinctive feature of the Bank of England notes is that they are 
secured by a deposit of gold and of Government securities. They are. 
convertible into gold coin on demand, and when redeemed the note is. 
immediately canceled, the same as if it were a private check. These 
notes are current all over the world, and they sell at a premium in all 
remote parts, just as exchange on London does. Since the passage of 
the bank-charter act of 1844 there never has been a moment when the 
convertibility into coin of the Bank of England notes was doubted. 

Fifty years of practical experience have established forever the perfect 
solvency and safety of these notes. They have survived financial crises, 
foreign wars, and internal strifes. No financial or political conditions. 
have shaken public confidence in them. A currency which has proved 
safe tor so many years and under so many conditions, must be bottomed 
upon a firm foundation. That foundation is coin and Government. 
securities. 

The Bank of England is not a Government institution. Its notes are 
a legal tender in the payment of debts. It is a depository of Govern- 
ment funds, keeps a registry of the public debt, and pays the interest 
thereon. But its stock is owned by private individuals, and its man- 
agement is by a private corporation. There are twenty-four directors, 
a portion of whom are elected annually. There is also a governor and a 
deputy governor. . 

The management has generally been conservative, but it was com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments from 1797 to 1821, a périod of twen- 
ty-four years, during which time it reaped a rich harvest by the issue of 
irredeemable paper. In 1825 it was on the point of failure, and in 1839. 
it was compelled to obtain assistance from the Bank of France. Since 
1840 the stock has not sold for less than 156 per cent., and it is now 
above 300. In December, 1893, its capital was $88,500,000, its deposits 
were $169,490,000, its securities were $182,500,000, and its reserve in. 
notes was $67,500,000 and in coin $9,915,000. 
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As a banking institution the Bank of England is a powerful factor in 
all financial affairs. As London is the financial center, the Bank of 
England is the banking center of the world, It may be well adapted to 
the Government and people of England, but there is no room for such 
an institution in this country or under our institutions. In this country 
it would be regarded as a gigantic monopoly. It would be a constant 
menace to our financial freedom, an object of partisan attack, and a 
cause of popular strife. 

I might review the banking and currency systems of other countries, 
but time will not permit. Suffice it to say that there is in most of them 
an element of favoritism, of monopoly, and of Government and indi- 
vidual partnership. None of their systems are suited to a country like 
ours. The separation of the issuing of notes from the banking business: 
proper and the depositing of coin and Government bonds as security for 
circulation, as in the Bank of England, and the elastic features found in: 
the Reichsbank of Germany, furnish the chief features of foreign sys- 
tems, which are worthy of imitation in this country. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


The National banking system of this country has proven utterly 
inadequate to furnish currency for the people, and it has proven inef- 
fectual to furnish an elastic currency. We have now only about $200,- 
000,000 of bank notes in circulation, and the circulation has been as high 
as $350,000,000, and is continually getting smaller, and the elasticity 
which was intended to be accomplished by the National banking act did 
not prove effectual at a time when elasticity was needed. The basis 
upon which National bank currency is secured is so ineffectual as to 
make it impossible for the banks to exist much longer under that sys- 
tem, or for the circulation to be increased much more than we now 
have. The bonds of the United States, which aione can be used as 
security, will soon be due, and may be paid soon thereafter. Sothatthe 
present system of National banks, so far as providing a currency for the 
people of this country adequate in volume, and sufficiently elastic to 
meet the demands of the trade, has failed, and we must provide some- 
thing else; we must go a step further. But that step must be forward, 
not backward. Under no circumstances should we return to the system 
of State bank circulation, which prevailed before the war. 


STATE BANK CIRCULATION, 


If there were no other reason for opposing a circulating medium 
issued by State banks, the argument of inconvenience ought to be suf- 
ficient. There are now forty-four States in the Union, and four more 
undoubtedly will be admitted in the near future. Each of these States 
would have different laws regulating the organization of banks and 
providing security for the circulating notes. There are over nine 
thousand banks in the United States at this time. Assuming that all of 
the States would avail themselves ultimately of the right to incorporate 
State banks, having authority to issue circulating notes, and that all ex- 
isting banks would avail themselves of such authority, the different 
kinds of notes which would be put in circulation and their number, 
would be confusing and embarrassing in the extreme to all those 
oper in active business. 

here would be also a great incentive offered to counterfeiters, and 
their spurious reproductions would make confusion worse confounded. 
‘It is frequently stated by the friends of State bank circulation that the 
notes of State banks would stay at home. The history of this country, 
previous to the suppression of State bank issues by an act of Congress, 
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does not justify this assertion. It was the object of bank officials to put 
their notes in circulation at points as remote as possible {rom the bank, 
so that the probabilities of their presentation for payment would be as 
remote as they could possibly make them. 

During the reign of State bank issues there were more than two thou- 
sand different kinds of notes in circulation, and it was next to impossi- 
ble for merchants and bank officials to detect counterfeits and to ascer- 
tain the value of notes which were presented. Each clerk in a store or 
a bank was provided with what was called a Bank Note Reporter, as 
large a volume as an Official railway guide, and bills of strange and un- 
heard-of banks were subjecied to careful scrutiny by comparison with 
the Bank Note Reporter, to ascertain whether there were such a bank 
in existence, and if so, what kind of notes it issued and what was the 
probability of the bank’s solvency. 

The uniformity as to denominations of notes and certainty as to their 
authenticity would be impossible under State systems of bank issues. I 
believe that if State bank notes issuing from forty-eight States in the 
Union were in circulation, that the confusion and uncertainty would be 
so great in all lines of trade as to require a very large increase in the 
clerical force of all the business houses of the country. Hence, I insist 
that the argument of inconvenience as applied to State bank currénc 
is sufficient of itself to justify Congress in prohibiting State ban 
issues. 

I am indebted to Mr. William Ridgely, President of the Ridgely 
National Bank, of Springfield, Ill., for a rare collection of several hun- 
dred specimens of State bank notes, which circulated in Illinois before 
the war. There are many counterfeits among them, and all of them 
were unredeemed, and were a total loss to the bill holder. This list 
proves the truth of the statement I have already made, namely, that the 
notes of banks in other States constituted the chief stock of currency in 
that State. 

THE STATE BANKS OF THE PAST. 

The history of State bank issues in this country is such as to admon- 
ish us of the danger uf returning to that system. We have no reason to 
assume that the several States would furnish any better banking systems 
now than they did before the war. It was Patrick Henry who said that 
he had no lamp by which to guide his steps except the lamp of experi- 
ence. Certainly the experience of the past in reference to State bank 
circulation is such as to prevent any possibility of return to it. Con- 
gress has made several attempts in the past to remedy the evils of State 
bank issues by the establishment of a National bank. But the Bank of 
the United States, although a great improvement on the State banks of 
issue, failed to meet public expectation or to furnish a sufficient guaranty 
for the transaction 4 i the business of the people. 

Mr. John Jay Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency, in his annual 
report to Congress in 1876, reviewed exhaustively the history of State 
banks in this country. I am indebted to his report for many of the 
facts to which I desire now to call the attention of the House and of the 
country. 

In September, 1814, all State banks which were located south and 
west of New England suspended specie payments. Nearly all of these 
banks had been selected as depositories of Government funds. Great 
distress resulted to the country trom the depreciation of the currency 
and the failure of banks, which continued througn the years 1818, 1819 and 
1820. On October 14, 1814, in a report to Congress, Mr. Alexander J. 
Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Madison, said: 

‘‘The multiplication of State banks in the several States has sO in- 
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creased the quantity of currency that it is difficult to calculate its 
amount, and still more difficult to ascertain its value. There exists at 
this time no adequate circulating medium common to the citizens of 
the United States. The moneyed transactions of private life are at a 
stand, and the fiscal operations of the Government labor with extreme 
inconvenience.” ) | 

He recommended as a remedy for this the organization of a National 
bank. The loans which the Government was compelled to make 
to carry on the war of 1812 were received in irredeemable paper, 
issued by irresponsible institutions, and were at a heavy discount. The 
depreciation in the local currency at the close of the war ranged as high 
as 20 and even 25 per cent., and Government supplies were obtained at a 
proportionate rise in price. 

“Such were some of the results,” said Mr. Knox, “of a State bank 
system during the period that followed the expiration of the charter of 
the bank on March 4, 1811, and until its re-establishment on January 17, 
1817.” It was the utter failure of State bank currency to meet the 
wants of trade that caused Congress to pass a bill to recharter the 
National bank in 1815, which bill was vetoed by President Madison. In 
his veto message he said: 

“ Waiving the question of constitutional] authority ... the proposed 
bank does not appear to be calculated to answer the purpose of reviving 
the public credit, or provide a National medium of circulation, of aiding 
the Treasury by facilitating the indispensable anticipations of the 
revenue, and by affording to the public more durable loans.” 

The failure, as Mr. Madison held, of the proposed bank “ to provide a 
National medium of circulation” was one of the strongest reasons for the 
veto of the bill, and shows conclusively that it is the duty of Congress 
now to provide a National medium of circulation which will meet the 
wants of trade in this country. The bill was afterwards, in 1816, passed, 
was approved by President Madison, and became a law. The bank went 
into operation January 7, 1817, at the very worst stage of the monetary 
troubles, which began with the suspension of specie payments in 1814, 
and continued until the general crash of 1819-’20. The contraction of 
the circulation and the general failure of the State banks began in 1818. 
In 1819 the financial affairs of the country were in a wretched condition. 
The currency was greatly depreciated. There were manv failures of 
State banks, private corporations and individuals. The agitation of the 
United States bank question, which involved the general subject of the 
currency, was renewed by President Jackson in his message to Congress 
December, 1829. In 1832 he vetoed a bill for rechartering the bank. 
The State banks which were selected as depositories of the large reve- 
nues of the Treasury, expanded their issues, and other banks, old and 
new, went wild in a general inflation of the circulation. The credit of 
State bank circulation rose from $61,009,000 in 1830 to $149,000,000 in 
1837. In 1830 there was acomparative calm upon the hitherto troubled 
sea of finance. In March of that year the Finance Committee of the 
Senate reported :—“ that they were satisfied that the country was in the 
enjoyment of a uniform National currency, not only sound and uniform 
in itself, but perfectly adapted to all the purposes of the Government 
and the community, and more sound and uniform than that possessed 
by any other country.” 

How little the committee knew of what. was in store for the country 
is indicated by subsequent events. Seven years after this all the banks 
then in operation, including the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
went into suspension as if by common co.sent. The banks of New 
York and New England having received importations of specie from 
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abroad, resumed specie payments in May, 1838. Other banks resumed 
later, but from the time when the Senate committee so highly com— 
mended the banks a period of twelve years of vicious fluctuation and 
depreciation of the currency elapsed before the banks again settled into 
what was called a state of regularity. During this period they reduced 
their circulation from $140,000,000 in 1837 to $58,000,000 in 1843. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State of Massachusetts has been referred to frequently as one in 
which safe State banking was instituted, and of all the States in the 
Union, with possibly the exception of New York, Massachusetts has the 
best record on this subject; but the currency in that State at times 
became greatly deranged, and notes as small as 25 cents were largely in 
circulation. Many of the New England banks failed during the crisis of 
1808 and 1809, but those of Massachusetts, by constantly contracting 
their issues, mainly escaped. The discount in basta on New England 
bank notes ranged in 1809 from Io to 60 per cent., and many of them 
were at a discount of 50 per cent. or more. To remedy this evil, what is 
known as the Suffolk bank system was established. 

This system required the assorting and returning of the notes of State 
banks to the banks which issued them, and required the New England 
banks to redeem their notes at par in Boston. This system was so 
skillfully and efficiently managed that the banks of Massachusetts main- 
tained their integrity as a rule, but in 1837 of the 134 banks in existence 
no less than 32 had either failed or had forfeited or surrendered their 
charters in consequence of the financial panic of that year. The losses 
of these failed banks amounted to 30 per cent. of the entire in- 
debtedness. 

IN NEW YORK. 

In the State of New York the system of State banking was, as a rule, 
admirably managed, but the operation of the system was not free from 
disaster and grave suspicions of corruption. In 1841-'42 eleven of the 
safety-fund banks failed, with an aggreyate capital of $3,000,000. The 
safety-fund provision was regarded as a peculiar and valuable feature of 
banking in the State of New York. A free banking system was estab- 
lished in that State in 1838. The law provided that the security depos- 
ited should be stocks of the State of New York or of the United States, 
or of any State’s stock which should be equal to a 5-per cent. stock, or 
bonds or mortgages on productive real estate. 

Previous to the year 1843, twenty-nine of these banks with an aggre- 
gate circulation of $1,233,000 had tailed, entailing a loss of over $600,000. 
The avails of the securities were sufficient to pay but 74 per cent. of the 
circulation alone. 

IN OHIO. 

In the State of Ohio in 1856, thirty-six out of sixty-five banks of the 
State failed, their notes being entirely worthless, while eighteen others 
were in process of liquidation, their notes being quoted at 50 to 75 cents 
on the dollar. These banks were organized under the free-banking law 
of the State, and did not include the State Bank of Ohio. 


IN INDIANA. 


In 1834 the State Bank of Indiana was incorporated with ten branches, 
the State taking $1,000,000 worth of the stock, and loaned its credit to 
individual stockholders to the extent of one-half the stock subscribed 
by them, taking security therefor in real estate mortgages. This bank 
began its business at a time when the finances of the country were in a 
terrible condition. It was the beginning of the era of speculation which 
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nearly bankrupted the whole nation, and culminated in the catastrophe 
of 1837. During this crisis nearly every bank in the Southern and 
Western States failed, with the exception of the State Bank of Indiana. 
A large number of the banks of the Eastern States were totally ruined, 
but fhe Bank of the State of Indiana paid dividends averaging from 12 
to 14 per cént. annually, and returned to the stockholders nearly double 
the original investment, but the bank was the only one of the numerous 
enterprises in which the State embarked that did not prove an almost 
total failure. | 

The banks of Indiana suspended specie payments in 1838 and resumed 
in 1841. In May, 1852, a general bank law was passed which provided 
that United States stock or stocks of the several States should be de- 
posited with the auditor as security for circulating notes. In October, 
1854, there were 84 of these banks. In 1856 of the 94 free banks then in 
existence, 51 had suspended and their notes were selling at from 25 to 
75 per cent. in Cincinnati. 


IN ILLINOIS. 


In 1821 the State Bank of Illinois was chartered, which was owned by 
the State and managed by the Legislature. The capital was fixed at 
$500,000, and five branch banks were provided for. The notes were re- 
ceived for taxes and all debts due to the State or to the bank. These 
notes were soon after quoted at 75 cents on the dollar, afterwards at 50 
cents, and finally at 25 cents, when they ceased to circulate altogether. 
Members of the Legislature were compelled to receive their compensa- 
tion in depreciated currency at its market value, which the State was 
compelled to redeem at par. In 1835 a new bank was incorporated with 
a capital of $1,500,000, subsequently increased to $2,000,000, the whole 
of which stock was subsequently subscribed for by the State; but the 
bank failed in 1842, and was put in liquidation in 1843 by an act of the 
Legislature, and the circulating notes, amounting to $3,000,000, were 
worth comparatively nothing. In 1850~—’51 a general banking law simi- 
lar to the free banking law of Indiana was passed. 

In 1857 the circulation amounted to $5,500,000, secured by bonds of 
the various States, and in 1860 it reached $12,320,000, which was the 
high-water mark of circulation in [Illinois under the general banking 
system. The banks organized under this system succeeded fairly well 
in peaceful and prosperous times; but in 1861 the approaching civil war 
caused a heavy decline in the State bonds, which had been deposited as 
security for the circulating notes, the decline in some cases being as 
great as 50 per cent., and this was followed by a depreciation of the cir- 
culating notes. 

New York Exchange was at a large premium. The depreciated bank 
notes were bought up by local bankers and brokers, at a heavy loss to 
the bill holders, but the speculators exchanged the notes in large blocks 
for the bonds which had been deposited with the State auditor. In 
December, 1862, only seventeen banks had survived the crisis, and the 
other ninety-three were in process of liquidation. Their circulation had 
been reduced from $12,000,000 to a half million dollars. The actual loss 
to the bill holders can never be known, but the experience was a sad 
one, and the people of that State will never consent to return to a system 
of State bank currency. : 


IN MICHIGAN. 


In March, 1837, the State of Michigan passed an act to authorize free 
banking in that State. At first it was very popular and received the 
enthusiastic approval of the people, as well as of the speculators who 
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had secured its passage. But the rejoicing of the people was of short 
duration. Their last estate was worse than the first. Gross frauds 
characterized the organization and management of the banks. Many 
banks were organized and located in remote and inaccessible places. 
Before a year had elapsed the crisis came. One after another of the 
banks succumbed to the storm, and in 1839 only three chartered banks 
and four organized under the general law had survived ; and all soon 
went out of existence. The notes of all the banks were greatly depreci- 
ated and most of them were never redeemed. The loss to the people 
was over a million dollars, which at that time, was very great, as the 
population was then small. 
IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. George R. De Saussure, a prominent banker of Atlanta, Ga., 
delivered an address on banking in that State before the World’s Con- 
gress of Bankers at Chicago during the Columbian Exposition. He 
said that prior to the suppression of State bank circulation “the powers 
exercised by the banks in issuing their paper promises to pay against a 
supposed deposit of specie, in proportion of 3 to 1, was a continued 
menace to the welfare of the State and the integrity of her legislation.” 
In 1857 Governor Joseph E. Brown, afterwards United States Senator, : 
branded banking in Georgia as a “legalized system of speculation, 
oppression and wrong.” Mr. De Saussure does not advise a return to 
the policy of State bank circulation, but concludes by saying that “ if 
Congress will pass such laws as will provide through the State banks a 
National currency, which will be sound, uniform and elastic, the future 
of banking in Georgia will be bright indeed.” 

IN ALABAMA. 


The history of State banks of issue in Alabama was one of specula- 
tion, fraud, official corruption and general -demoralization of the 
finances. John W. Du Bose, the biographer of William L. Yancey, 
referring to the efforts of that distinguished citizen of Alabama in behalf 
of bank reform, said : 3 

“The banks, being creations of the Legislature, soon learned to 
corrupt the Legislature, the better to perpetuate their own power.” 

The Legislature elected the bank officials. At the session of 1840-41 
a report was on papa by the Legislature showing that forty-five Whi 
members and Whig bank directors owed the banks of the State $572,596,. 
and that forty-three Democrats, members of the Legislature and bank 
directors, owed them $149,312. It seems that Democrats were not as 
high priced as were the Whigs. A public meeting met at Wetumpka 
June 21, 1841, toconsider measures of relief from “a spirit of speculation 
and fraud abroad in the land which is destined, unless speedily arrested, 
to destroy the banks and bankrupt the people.” Mr. Du Bose further 
said, referring to the condition in 1842: 

“ At the end of the last session . . . there were five banking estab- 
lishments left under the control of the Legislature, with five presidents 
and ten directors, eleven clerks and a corps of attorneys, agents and 
servants, whose aggregate salaries were only a little below the total 
expenses of the State Government. . . . There was no standard of value 
on which to base a contract; a traveler by the stage coach could not 
foretell what discount would be exacted on his bills at the breakfast 
house. The most startling fluctuations took place from day to day or 
from week to week in the value of the money of the people, for which 
they were wholly unable to account.”—Life and Times of Yancey, pages 
117-122. 

It is due to Alabama to state that the bank reform party finally 
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triumphed, order was brought out of chaos, and the honor of the State 
was saved. But the citizens of that State who lived in the “good old 
days ”’ of the stage coach and depreciated State bank currency, will never 
desire to return to the conditions which'then existed. The total loss to 
the State, principal and interest, on account of the State banks, up to 
June, 1891, is estimated at over $31,000,000. Governor Jones, in a recent 
speech, said that the annual tax for interest now being paid amdéunted to 
$362,000, or nearly $1,000 a day. 
Niles’ Register of January 25, 1840, states that by a then recent report 
of the bank commissioner of Alabama it was shown that the aggregate 
, loss by insolvencies and defalcation of one of the agents of the Bank of 
Alabama fell but little short of $5,000,coo. 


IN KENTUCKY. 


In 1804 the Bank of Kentucky was incorporated, and forty new banks 
were incorporated in 1817, but no provision was made for the redemption 
of their notes in specie. They issued large amounts of circulating 
notes, and many of them failed during the first year of their establish- 
ment. The Legislature in 1820 chartered the Bank of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, with a capital of $3,000,000, pledging the public 
faith for the redemption of its circulation, but the notes soon became 
worth but 50 cents on the dollar. In 1834 the Bank of Kentucky, with 
a capital of $5,000,000, was established, and the Northern Bank of 
Kentucky and the Bank of Louisville, having a respective capital stock 
of $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. All of these banks suspended payment in 
1837 and resumed in 1842. Twenty-seven Kentucky banks failed in 
1854, but in 1856 there were thirty-four banks and branches still in 
operation in the State, having a capital of $11,700,000, and a circulation 
of over $13,000,000. 

IN TENNESSEE. 


In 1807 the Nashville Bank was incorporated in Tennessee. Several 
branches were also established, which were subsequently closed with 
loss to all parties. The Bank of the State of Tennessee, located at 
Knoxville, was chartered in 1811. Other branches were subsequently 
organized. In 1820 the State Bank of Tennessee, at Nashville, was 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000. State funds were to be 
deposited in this bank, The proceeds of certain lands and other funds 
were pledged for the redemption of the circulation, which was 
guaranteed by the State and which was issued to the ameunt of 
$1,000,000, but it was soon at a discount of 10 per cent. below the value 
of United States bank notes. The bank was finally closed in 1832 with 
considerable loss to the State. Gen. Jackson addressed to the Legisla- 
ture a memorial at this time declaring the banks to be in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator White, of Tennessee, in a speech in the Senate March 24, 
1838, said that— 

“In 1820 there were two State banks in operation in Tennessee having 
the same name, and that laws were passed to force into circulation paper 
money and to prevent levies of execution, unless creditors would agree 
to receive irredeemable bank ey, 08 3 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Memphis was incorporated in 
1845, with a capital of $600,000, but it failed in 1847 with heavy losses to 
the bill holders. 


IN MISSISSIPPI. 


In 1830 the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was chartered with a capital 
of $3,000,000, of which amount the State subsequently subscribed two- 
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thirds and issued $2,000,000 of. State bonds in payment thereof. The 
State transferred its stock to the Mississippi Railroad Company in 1839, 
but most of the large sinking tund was subsequently lost. In 1837 the 
number of banks in Mississippi had increased to eighteen, with an 
aggregate capital of about $13,000,000, more than $5,000,000 of circula- 
tion and more than $24,000,000 of loans. In 1838 the Mississippi Union 
Bank was chartered with a capital of $15,500,000. The State authorized 
the issue of $15,000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, to be loaned to the bank, for 
the payment of which the faith of the State was pledged. Five million 
dollars in these bonds were issued to the bank in 13838, and an equal 
amount in 1839. 

These transactions on the part of the State resulted most disastrously. © 
The bonds issued by the State to the Mississippi Union Bank to the 
amount of $5,000,000, and the $2,000,000 of bonds issued to the Planters’ 
Bank of Mississippi, were subsequently repudiated. The Governor of 
the State in 1840 issued a warning proclamation against any further 
negotiation of the bonds, and thus saved the State $10,000,000 in bonds, 
which had been authorized to be issued, but which had not yet passed 
into the hands of innocent purchasers. His message presented a state- 
ment of the condition of the Union Bank at that date, exhibiting 
$13,400,000 of suspended debt and unavailable assets, $3,000,000 of 
circulation, and $4,000,000 only of specie. Soon after followed his 
proclamation to the Legislature recommending the utter repudiation of 
the $5,000,000 issue of bonds in 1838. The Legislature at first deter- 
mined to pay the bonds dnd preserve her credit inviolate, but they have 
subsequently been repudiated and have never been paid. The $2,000,000 
of bonds issued to the Planters’ Bank were not officially repudiated, but 
the people of the State in 1852 refused by a majority of 4,400 votes to 
authorize a tax to redeem them. 

In 1858 there were only two banks in the State, having an aggregate 
circulation of less than $170,000, and with less than $50 in deposits. 
After eighteen years, since the bursting of the banking bubble, the 
people’s confidence in State banks in Mississippi had not been restored. 

The advocates of State bank issues should profit by the experience of 
Mississippi. The wild rage for State bank issues:which prevailed in 
1838 was so irresistible that the Legislature of a great State was induced 
to subscribe $17,090,000 of its bonds to aid in the establishment of banks 
authorized to issue circulating notes. The faith of the State was 
pledged to redeem these bonds, but the bank ventures proved to be 
failures, and the State was forced to repudiate its solemn obligations. 
What temptations may this Congress throw out to the State L-e.zisla- 
tures of this country if we repeal the Io per cent. tax upon State banks ? 
How many wild schemes of speculation will be inaugurated which may 
carry down hereafter individual fortunes and cast reflections even upon 
the honor of the States themselves ? ; 


STATE BANK FAILURES. 


Summing up the failures of State banks, Mr. Gallatin, in 1831, 
referring to the condition of the banks in the early days of the 
Republic, said: | 

“We have an account of 165 banks that failed between the Ist of 
January, 1811, and the Ist of July, 1830. The capital of 129 of these 
amounted to more than $24,000,000, stated as having been paid in. The 
whole amount may be estimated at near $30,000,000, and our list may 
not be complete. . . . Ona total capital of $140,000,000, the failures 
have amounted to $30,000,000, or more than one-fifth of the whole. Of 
the actual loss incurred we can give no account.” 
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But he adds that it fell exclusively on the holders of bank notes and 
depositors. How many of such banks failed after that period, and the 
losses which were entailed upon bill holders from the failures of State 
banks, it is impossible to estimate. In fact, there are no data at this 
time which furnish this information. 


FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION, 


During the era of State bank circulation under the most favorable 
conditions, the notes of banks outside of New York City were quoted at 
a discount in that city of from one-fourth of I per cent. to 2 per cent., 
according to location of the banks. 

Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter for December 26, 1857, contains a 
list of broken, closed, and worthless State banks, which aggregated over 
750. Of these there were about 130 in New York, 56 in Massachusetts, 
68 in Indiana, and 64 in Ohio. The discount in New York City on State 
bank notes of that time was as follows: Pennsylvania, 2 to 40 per cent.; 
Maryland, 4 to 5; Virginia, 6; North Carolina, 8; South Carolina, 4; 
Georgia, 3,4 and 10; Alabama, 3; Louisiana, 2% ; Ohio, 2%; Indiana 
State Bank, 2% ; others, 4; Illinois, 614 ; Tennessee, 9, 25 and 50; Mis- 
souri, 24%, and Wisconsin,6%. And on October 3, 1857,-Illinois bank 
notes were quoted in New York at a discount of Io per cent.; State 
Bank of Indiana, 5, and other banks of that State, 10; Ohio, 4; Ken- 
tucky, 4; Tennessee, 5; Missouri, 4; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia, 3; Louisi- 
ana, 4; Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 3. 

Mr. Turner—My friend from Illinois, if he will permit me, knows that 
that is the year in which the panic occurred, and during which period 
all of the banks suspended payment. 

Mr. Springer—I assumed that fact was understood. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois—I would suggest that in the panic of 1893 the 
present money did not depreciate in the markets. 

Mr. Boatner—But it was worth a considerable premium. 

Mr. Springer—I refer to the panic of 1857 and to the general condi- 
tion of the banks at that period, and the value of their circulating 
medium, simply to show that when the stress came the banks went 
down. 

Mr. Boatner—Under similar circumstances in the present panic, did 
not all of the banks suspend payment ? 

Mr. Springer—Yes; but the currency remained sound and unshaken. 

One of the most embarrassing features of a diversified State bank 
currency is that the notes are continually fluctuating, and all business 
interests are in doubt as to the prices which can safely be paid for all 
purchasés and in all investments. Produce of every kind is subject to 
constant fluctuations, and producers are always the victims of an 
unsound or depreciated currency. 


STATE BANKING METHODS. 


The loose and reckless manner in which State banks were established 
is thus forcibly stated by the Governor of Indiana in his message to the 
Legislature of that State in 1853: 

“ The speculator comes to Indianapolis with a bundle of bank notes in 
one hand and the stock in the other; in twenty-four hours he is on the 
way to some distant point of the Union to circulate what he denomi- 
nates a legal currency authorized by the Legislature of Indiana. He has 
nominally located his bank in some remoté part of the State, difficult of 
access, where he knows no banking facilities are required, and intends 
that his notes shall go into the hands of persons who will have no 
means of demanding their redemption.” 
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Governor Ford, of New Jersey, in the same year, referred to the man- 
ner of establishing State banks of issue in that State. He says: 

“In many cases our banks, although ostensibly located in New Jersey, 
have their whole business operations conducted by brokers in other 
States. The facility with which they may be organized and located, 
without reference to the wants of the community, or the business of the 

- place, is destructive to all the legitimate ends of banking.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








PAYMENT OF CHECKS. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
Exchange Bank of Wheeling v. Sutton Bank. 


Neither a check nor bill of exchange operates as an assignment fro fanto of the 
drawer’s funds in the hands of the drawee. 

An instrument drawn on a bank, directing the payment to a person named of a 
specified sum of money which is on deposit with the drawee, and naming no date 
of payment, is a check. 

Where a check on itself is sent to a bank for collection. the bank becomes the 
agent of the person sending it, and is liable to the latter for damage caused by its 
failure to give notice to the drawer of non-payment. 

A failure to notify the drawer of a check of non-payment does not discharge him 
from liability, unless he actually or presumptively suffers injury therefrom. 

Where a check is sent by the payee to the bank on which it is drawn for collec- 
tion, and the bank immediately fails, a transfer of a credit for the amount of the 
check from the drawer to the payee by the assignees of the bank does not constitute 
payment of the check. 


PAGE, J.—This is an action of assumpsit upon a case stated for the 
opinion of the court, with a request to render a judgment in accordance 
therewith. The defendant below, being indebted to the plaintiff for 
certain collections made by the former on account of the latter, on the 
oth day of January, 1892, mailed to the plaintiff the following instrument 
of writing, viz.: “ The Sutton Bank. Sutton, W. Va., Jan. 9th, 1892. Pay 
to the order of J.J. Jones, — Cash., $936.50. Nine hundred and thirty- 
six dollars and fifty cents. T.M. Berry, Cashier. To J.J. Nicholson & 
Sons, Baltimore, Md.” The plaintiff received it on the 13th following, 
and on the same day forwarded it by mail to the Nicholsons, with whom 
both parties kept accounts, indorsed as follows: “For collection and 
credit account of Exchange Bank, Jan. 13th, 1892, of Wheeling, W. Va. 
eenol Jones, Cash.” Onthe morning of the 14th the paper was re- 
ceived by the Nicholsons, and was stuck upon a file where were generally 
placed the various checks drawn upon the house in the ordinary course 
of business. The defendant then had on deposit to its credit with the 
banking house a sum in excess of $956.50. Later in the day, it was taken 
from the file, and entered to the debit of the defendant’s account, but 
was not then entered as a credit to the account of the plaintiff. On the 
morning of the 14th, Nicholson & Sons were hopelessly insolvent, and 
about 1 o'clock of that day made an assignment to trustees, who, after 
they had taken ssession, entered the check to the credit of the 
plaintiff ; but at the time of the receipt of the check the Nicholsons did 
not have in their banking house the amount of the plaintiff's claim, in 
actual cash, nor at any time thereafter. The paper is now lost, and it 
is not known whether it was protested or not; but, if it was, no notice 
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thereof, or of the non-payment, was sent to or received by either the 
plaintiff or defendant. A demand was made by the plaintiff on the defend- 
ant for payment on the 7th of June, 1893, and until that day the defend- 
ant had no knowledge that it had not been paid. This was the only 
demand made on the defendant by any one. 

It is not contended that the treatment of the paper by the Nicholsons 
or their trustees was tantamount to a payment. There was no credit 
given to the payees for the amount; and, under the circumstances of 
the case, until this was done there was no evidence that it had been ac- 
cepted. Whether it be regarded as a bill of exchange or a check, it did 
not operate as an assignment fro fanto of the drawer’s funds in the 
hands of the Nicholsons until it wasaccepted. (Moses v. Bank, 34 Md. 
580.) So far as the plaintiff was concerned, there was no evidence that 
the Nicholsons had accepted the order upon them, and thereby agreed 
to become responsible to it for the amount. And apart from this, at 
the time the paper was drawn, and when received by the Nicholsons, 
they were hopelessly insolvent ; and under such circumstances a transfer 
of credit from the defendant to the plaintiff would have been a mere 
delusion. After the assignment, they ceased to be a going concern, and 
neither the firm nor their trustees had the right to make’a transfer of 
credit which was wholly worthless. (Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank v. Con- 
tinental Bank, 148 Mass. 553, 20 N. E. 193.) A check or bill is not a pay- 
ment until paid (Mason, Banks, §§ 544, 546; Lew7zs v. Brehme, 33 Md. 
412; Insurance Co. v. Smith, 6 Har. & J. 166), or unless it is accepted as 
such or the creditor parts with it, or is guilty of some laches by which 
injury inures to the drawer (Glenn v. Smith, 2 Gill & J. 509). In this 
case, therefore, unless it can be shown that the plaintiff has been guilty 
of some negligence whereby the defendant has been either actually or 
constructively injured, the paper having been lost, it was not improper 
to resort to the original cause of action (Myers v. Smith, 27 Md. (0). 

What was the character of the paper offered in evidence? The ap- 
pellee contends it is a bill of exchange. This court has stated in Moses 
v. Bank, 34 Md. 579, that “a check is denominated a species of inland 
bill of exchange—not with all the incidents of an ordinary bill of ex- 
change, it is true—but still it belongs to that class and character of com- 
mercial paper.” And in Bull v. Bank, 123 U.S. 105, 8 Sup. Ct. 62, in 
which an instrument of writing exactly similar to the one in this case 
was declared by the court to be a check, Judge Field, speaking for the 
whole court, says: “ When an instrument is drawn upon a bank, or a 
person engaged in banking business, and simply directs the payment to 
a party of a specified sum of money, which is at the time on deposit with 
the drawee, without designating a future day of payment, the instrument 
is to be treated as acheck. The chief points of difference are that a 
check is always drawn on a bank or banks ; no days of grace are allowed, 
the drawer is not discharged by the laches of the holder in presenting 
it for payment, unless he can show that he has sustained some injury 
by the default, it is not due until payment is demanded,” etc. (JMer- 
chants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 647 ; Harker v. Anderson, 21 Wend. 
375; Bank v. Bitzinger, 118 Ill. 484, 8 N. E. 834; Harrison v. Wright, 
100 Ind. 515; Bank v. Coates, 3 McCrary, 9, 8 Fed. 540; Daniel, Neg. 
Inst. § 1,566; Story, Prom. Notes, § 487; Morse, Banks, § 362.) We do 
not think what was said by this court in Hawthorn v. State, 56 Md. 534. 
is in conflict with the views here expressed. There, as well as in Moses 
v. Bank, supra, they held that a check was a species of bill of exchange 
-——not with all the incidents of an ordinary bill of exchange, but belong- 
ing to that class and character of commercial paper ; or, in other words, 
as was said by Cowan, J., in Harker v. Anderson, supra, the “ bill is the 
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genus, and the check is the species.” And therefore Hawthorn was 
within the terms of the statute which made it a felony to forge an in- 
dorsement ona bill of exchange. The instrument of writing in question 
in this case must therefore be treated as a check. On receipt of the 
check, the plaintiff, with reasonable promptness, forwarded it to the 
Nicholsons, indorsed: “ For collection and credit account of Exchange 
Bank, Jan. 13th, 1892, of Wheeling, W. Va.” Such an indorsement con- 
stituted them the agents of the plaintiff to collect and credit, and at the 
same time, as drawees of the check, they were also the agents of the 
drawers, to pay. The plaintiff was therefore responsible for any omis- 
sion of duty on the part of the Nicholsons in their capacity as collectors. 
As collecting agents of the plaintiff, it was their duty to do whatever 
was necessary in respect to demand and notice to the drawer, and for 
any negligence in regard to this they would be liable to the plaintiff, 
and not the defendant, for such damages as might be occasioned by 
reason of their neglect. (Montgomery County Bank v. Albany City Bank, 
7 N. Y. 459.) The evidence is clear that they did not transfer the credit 
for the amount of the note from the defendants to the plaintiffs. If 
they had done this, other questions would have to be considered here, 
upon which we are not now called to decide, and do not intimate our 
opinion, and the failure to make such transfer was equivalent to a re- 
fusal to accept and pay. Under such circumstances, it was their clear 
duty to give notice of the non-payment to the drawer, in order that the 
drawer might take any necessary steps to protect its interest; and if 
they failed to do so, and loss ensued by.reason of such want of notice, 
it falls on the plaintiff, and not upon the drawer. A failure, however, 
to notify the drawer of the non-payment of a check, does not always 
discharge him from liability. It must also be shown that he has either 
actually or presumptively suffere1 some loss or injury therefrom. 
Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1,587, and authorities there cited; Bul/ v. Bank, 
supra. Inthe case of WVorris v. Despard, 38 Md. 491, it is true, this 
court said, “If the notice be not given, it is a presumption of law that 
he is injured by the omission ” ;, but they explain this remark by adding 
that, “In the application of the principle, courts must inquire into the 
liabilities of the respective parties to the check, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether this injury, either actual or presumptive, could take 
place ” ; and further on, in the same opinion, “ It was but just that they 
should give the defendant notice of the non-payment in reasonable time 
before they brought their action, or to have shown that the defendant 
sustained no injury in consequence.” (Rhett v. Poe, 2 How. 457; Ezchel- 
berger v. Finley, 7 Har. & J. 385; Schuchardt v. Hall, 36 Md. 602.) Here 
it is clear that, at the time the check reached the Nicholsons, they were 
hopelessly insolvent, and did not have in their banking house the 
amount of the check, in actual cash. Their. assignment on the same. 
day placed all their assets in the hands of trustees, and definitely fixed 
the status of any claim the defendant had, or could have, upon them. 
Under these circumstances, we can perceive nd way by which, on ace ° 
count of the want of notice, injury to the defendant, either “actual or 

resumptive,” could take place. The judgment below must be reversed. 
Judgment reversed, and judgment for the appellant for the sum of 


1,053.56, with interest from this date until paid, and costs.—Adlantic 
Reporter. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA. 
Robertson v. Buffalo County Nat. Bank. 


No agent of a corporation has the implied authority to give away any portion 
of. the corporate property, or to create a gratuitous corporate obligation binding 
on the corporation. Accordingly, where the president.of a National bank signed 
its name to a subscription paper obligating the bank to donate $200 to certain 
parties on condition that they would erect a paper mill in the city of K., He/d (1) 
that the making of donations of its funds to aid in the building of a paper mill was 
no part of the business for which the bank was incorporated ; (2) that the act of the 
president was not within the scope of his authority, and thatthe bank, in the ab- 
sence of an authorization or ratification by it of the president’s act, was not bound 
by the agreement made. 


RAGAN, C.—On the 8th day of January, 1889, the president of the 
Buffalo County National Bank signed his name to a subscription paper 
by which the signers of said paper agreed to donate and pay to one 
Johnson and others the sums of money set opposite the respective 
names of said signers when said donees should have on the grourds 
$20;000 worth of paper-mill machinery, for the purpose of erecting in 
Kearney, Neb., a paper mill. The amount subscribed by the bank was 
$200. On August 15, 1889, Johnson and the other donees mentioned 
in said subscription paper brought suit before a justice of the peace 
_ against the bank on said subscription, and by the consideration of said 
justice obtained a judgment. The bank appealed to the district court, 
where F. Y. Robertson was substituted as plaintiff. Atthe conclusion of 
the trial, the jury, in obedience to an instruction of the court, returned 
a verdict in favor of the bank. Robertson’s motion for a new trial was 
overruled, and he brings the case here for review. 

The undisputed evidence in the case is that the president of the bank, 
without the knowledge or consent of the directory, signed the name of 
the bank to the subscription paper, and that the directory of the bank 
had never ratified this act of the president. Whether the court erred 
in instructing the jury to return a verdict for the bank depends, then, 
upon the question as to whether the bank is bound by the subscription 
made by its president. This bank was organized under the act of Con- 
gress for the purpose of lending money, receiving deposits, and for the 
conducting of a general banking business. The making of donations of 
its funds or capital to aid in the building of paper mills, canals, or 
churches is no part of the business for which it was incorporated. The 
bank—that is, the corporation—by the unanimous consent of its stock- 
holders, might, no doubt, make such donation of its capital to any en- 
terprise or person it chose; but is the bank bound by a contract made 
in its name by its president, in and by which it is agreed to donate to 
some person or enterprise a part of its capital? A large part of the ar- 
gument of counsel in this court has been directed to the doctrine of 
ultra vires, but we do not think that it is necessary to invoke that 
doctrine in order to reach a correct decision in this case. It seems 
to us that the question is one of agency. The bank is the principal, 
and the president of the bank was its agent, and the bank, of course, 
was bound by the acts of its Fees done within the scope of his 
authority. In Morawetz on Private Corporations (section 423) it is 
said: “The property and funds of a corporation belong to its share- 
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holders, and cannot be devoted to any use which is not in accord- 
ance with their chartered purposes, except by unanimous consent. 
No agent of a corporation has implied authority to give away any 
portion of the corporate property, or to create a corporate obligation 
gratuitously.” In Jones v. Morrison, 31 Minn. 140, 16 N. W. 854, it is 
said: ‘ The directors of a corporation have no authority to appropriate 
its funds in paying claims which the corporation is under no legal or 
moral obligation to pay, as to pay for past services which have been ren- 
dered and paid for at a fixed salary previously agreed on, or under a 

revious agreement that there should be no compensation for them.” 
To the same effect see Salem Bank v. Gloucester Bank, 17 Mass. 29; 
Bissell v. City of Kankakee, 64 Ill. 249; Minor v. Bank, 1 Pet. 46; 
Case v. Bank, 100 U. S. 446. In Alexander v. Cauldwell, 83 N. Y. 
480, it is said: “One who deals with the officers or agents of a cor- 
poration is bound to know their powers, and the extent of their 
authority. The corporation is only bound by their acts and contracts 
which are within the scope of their authority.” In Rich v. Bank, 7 
Neb. 201, it is said in the syllabus: ‘“ No officer of a bank can bind 
it by a promise to pay a debt which the corporation does not owe 
and was not liable to pay, unless the bank authorizes or has ratified 
the act; but ratification is equivalent to original authority to act ‘in 
the matter, and corporations are bound in the same manner as natu- 
ral persons.” We think these authorities are decisive of the case at 
bar. This is not a case in which the bank has received and retains 
the fruits of an unauthorized contract made by its agent. The con- 
tract sought to be enforced here was one by which the president agreed 
that the bank would donate a part of its capital to the assignor of the 
plaintiff in error, If this bank can be bound by the agreement of its 
president to donate $200 to an individual to aid him in building a paper 
mill, then the bank can be bound by the agreement of its president to 
donate its entire capital. Such a rule as this would confer upon the 
agent of a corporation greater powers than that possessed by its direc- 
tory. The judgment of the district court is affirmed.—/Vorthwestern 


Reporter. 





COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Stevenson et al. v. Fidelity Bank of Durham. 


Plaintiff deposited a draft with the Bank of H. for collection, which forwarded 
it for collection to defendant bank, and defendant collected it after the Bank of 
H. failed The arrangement between the banks was that each should daily remit 
to the other every collection as made, but this was not strictly complied with by the 
Bank of Ii., and the final drafts sent by it to defendant in payment of balance were 
dishonored. He/d, That defendant was liable to plaintiff for the collection, defend- 
ant not being a purchaser of the draft, but merely a sub-agent for its collection. 


MacRag, J.—The ingenious argument of defendant’s counsel is based 
entirely upon the assumption that the defendant was a purchaser of 
commercial paper for value, and without notice of any equities between 
the original parties thereto, and before maturity. If such had been the 
case, there can be no question that the defendant would have been 
entitled to hold the avails to its own use. If the course of dealings 
between the two banks had continued as it had been prior to June, 1891 
—the forwarding by the one to the other of commercial paper for col- 
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lection on account of the bank so forwarding, the charging and credit- 
ing each other with said items upon a mutual running account, and the 
remission by the debtor to the creditor bank of balances from time to 
time—the question would have arisen whether one bank became the 
purchaser for value of the paper received by it for collection, by reason 
of the fact that the balance of account was against the remitting bank. 
Even if this were the case presented to us, we should be inclined to 
adopt the rulings of the New York Court of Appeals in McBride v. Bank, 
26 N. Y. 450: “It is not a purchaser for value by reason of its having a 
. balance against the remitting bank, for which it had refrained from 
drawing, and from having discounted notes for the latter upon its 
indorsements, in reliance upon a course of dealings between the banks 
to collect notes for each other, each keeping an open account of such 
collections, treating all the paper sent for collection as the property of 
the other, and drawing for balances at pleasure ”; or that of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Bank of the ews ies v. New England 
Bank, 6 How. 212, where the above-stated principle seems to be some- 
what modified. In substance, the court say that the receiving bank is 
not entitled to retain against the real owners, unless credit was given to 
the transmitting bank, or balances suffered to remain in its hands, to 
be met by the negotiable paper transmitted, in the usual course of deal- 
ings between the two banks. (See 2 Morse, Banks, § 591 e¢ seg., where 
the subject is largely discussed.) If this were an open question, it would 
not affect the case before us. By the case agreed, it appears that up to 
June, 1891, there had been such a course of mutual dealings and running 
accounts between the two banks as is referred to above, but some time 
prior to zone 1, 1893, there was a change in the arrangement between 
these banks, and it was mutually agreed to cluse the mutual accounts, 
and that each bank should remit to the other, daily, the respective items 
when collected. However, in fact, the Bank of New Hanover did not 
remit daily each item when collected, as appears by the appended state- 
ment; and it further appears that by this change of the course of deal- 
ings between the banks, although the agreement was not strictly com- 
plied with by the Bank of New Hanover, the said bank did remit to the | 
Fidelity Bank its dra’ s on New York in payment of the baiances against 
the former, and in favor of the latter bank, and that the draft in ques- 
tion was sent for collection. It was by the dishonor of the New York 
paper sent in payment of balances that the defendant became the loser ; 
and we are of the opinion that the defendant .was acting in the capacity 
of sub-agent in the collection of the plaintiffs’ draft. (Wanufacturers’ 
Nat. Bank v. Continental Bank, 148 Mass. 553, 20 N. E. 193.) Under 
the arrangement that then existed between the two banks, the defend- 
ant could in no sense be considered a purchaser for value of the draft in 
question. Tie defendant was the agent of the Bank of New Hanover 
to collect the draft, and, if it had authority to credit the said bank with 
the avails of the collection, it was only so while the bank was a going 
concern; but the bank became insolvent before the agency was 
completed and the money received, so that no authority existed to 
credit the money on general account. (2 Morse, Banks, § 568.) As we 
hold that in no event was the defendant a purchaser of the draft, it will 
not be necessary to follow the argument of counsel upon that line. 
There is no error.— Southeastern Reporter. 
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COLLECTION OF CHECKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 
Bank of Antigo v. Union Trust Co. 


Where three notes are discounted at one time by a bank for one depositor, and 
the proceeds of each note separately credited to him, the contract is divisible, and - 
the bank may rescind the agreement as to one of the notes without rescinding as to 


the others. 
Where a bank sends a note to another bank for collection, and the latter re- 


ceives in payment of it a worthless check on the former bank, the latter bank must 
stand the loss, since an agent to collect has no implied authority to take anything 


but money in payment. 
As between the payee of a check and the bank on which it is drawn, the check 


does not create any liability against the bank unless the drawer has on deposit, at 
the time the check is presented, funds sufficient to pay it, even though at the time 
the check was drawn there was such a deposit in the bank. 


SHOPE, J. (after stating the facts).—It is contended that the contract 
between appellee and Weed & Co. under which the three notes of Mellor 
& Hoxie were discounted was an entire contract, and that appellee had 
no right to rescind as to the $5,430 note, and retain the proceeds of the 
two $3,000 notes. It is true, as stated by counsel for appellee, that the 
general rule is that, when a party wishes to rescind an entire contract, 
he must rescind it in toto or not atall. (Harzfeld v. Converse, 105 IIl. 
534.) But it is not to be overlooked that this isa rule of construction, 
based upon the intention of the parties to the contract, and not a rule 
of law controlling that intention. (2 Pars. Cont. 521.) Conceding that 
the discounting of the notes in question constituted a contract between 
appellee and Weea & Go., it does not appear from the record, nor is it 
claimed, that Weed & Co. have treated or sought to treat the contract 
as entire and indivisible. On the other hand, it does appear that the 
$5,430 note was returned to them by appellee, with a letter informing 
them that, having heard of the failure of Hoxie & Mellor, the makers of 
the notes, the amount thereof had been deducted from their account, 
etc. Weed & Co. on September 6, 1890, sent this note back to appellee, 
who, on the 8th, again returned it to Weed & Co., who, it seems, re- 
tained it. The letter of Weed & Co. of the 6th, or their purpose in re- 
turning the note, is not shown. Nor does it appear that they then or 
afterwards asserted or undertook to assert under the contract any right 
against appellee. In the absence of any proof to the contrary, it may, 
we think, be said that Weed & Co. by their silence have themselves 
elected to treat the contract as rescinded as to the $5,430 note. If A. 
Weed & Co. have acquiesced in the rescission of the contract as to the 
$5,430 note by appellee, it cannot be in the logic of things that appellant 
can succeed to any greater rights under the contract than A. Weed & 
Co., who, as we have seen, in the absence of countervailing proof on that 
question, have elected to acquiesce in the rescission. Appellant being 
under no constraint, in order to protect its own interests or rights, to 
pay the debt of A. Weed & Co. to appellee, but having, as will be seen, 
paid the same voluntarily, could not be subrogated to the rights of A. 
Weed & Co. in the premises. (Hough v. /nsurance Co., 57 Ill. 318; 
Young v. Morgan, 89 Ill. 199; Beaver v. Slanker, 94 Ill. 175.) 

But were the foregoing considerations not warranted by this record, 
we think, under the facts in this case, that the discounting of the notes 
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constituted an apportionable contract. The record shows that in its 
letter of September 1, 1890 (in reply to one from A. Weed & Co. con- 
taining the proposition for discounting $15,000 of Hoxie-Mellor paper), 
appellee said that it could “use, say, $10,000 of the paper”’ referred to 
from “ September Ist to 4th,” and that, under this arrangement, the three 
separate notes above méntioned were discounted by appellee. It is not 
contended that appellee had not the right, had theintegrity of the notes 
at the time been questionable, to have refused to discount any or all of 
them. Each note constituted, in and of itself, a separate and independ- 
ant contract, upon a distinct consideration, and the books of the bank 
show that they were discounted as separate and distinct entries. The 
rule as laid down by Parsons (volume 2, star p. 517) is: “Ifthe part to 
be performed by one party consists of several distinct and separate 
items, and the price to be paid by the other is apportioned to each item 
to be performed, or is left to be implied by law, such a contract will 
generally be held to be severable.” And Mr. Wharton (Cont. § 748) 
says: ‘‘ When a consideration is divisible, and the price can be appor- 
tioned, then, if a distinct divisible portion of the consideration fails, the 
price paid for such portion can be recovered back,” and _ that, “in cases 
: in which the consideration is divisible, the purchaser may elect 
to take what can be delivered to him, and in such case, if the purchase 
‘money has been paid, he can recover back the excess, or, if there has 
been no payment, defend fro ¢anzo.” See cases in notes. In Manzu- 
facturing Co.v. Wakefield, 121 Mass, 91, where theaction was an account 
for certain India-rubber goods sold, and the price of each article, and 
discount from the gross sum, were stated in the account, the court, in 
passing upon the question of whether the contract was entire or divisible, 
said: ‘ Wedo not deem this contract to have been an entire one. 
That a contract shvuld be of that character, it is not sufficient merely 
that the subjects of purchase are included in the same instrument of 
-conveyance. If but one consideration is paid for all the articles, so that 
it is not possible to determine the amount of consideration paid for 
each, the contract is entire. (/iner v. Bradley, 22 Pick 457.) . . . 
When many different articles are bought at the same time for distinct 
prices, even if they are articles of the same general description, so that 
a warranty that they are all of a particular quality would apply to each, 
the contract is not entire, but is in effect a separate contract for each 
article sold. (/ohnson v. Johnson, 3 Bos. & P. 162; Miner v. Bradley, 
supra.)”’ To the same effect is the doctrine stated in Wooten v. Walters, 
110 N. C. 251, 14S. E. 734, 736. where the sale was of a stock of merchan- 
dise and land. It was there said that, “though a number of things be 
bought together without fixing an entire price for the whole, but the 
price of each article is to be ascertained by a rate or measure as to the 
several articles, or when the things are of different kinds, though a total 
price is named, but a certain price is affixed to each thing, the contract 
in such cases may be treated as a separate contract for each article, 
although they all be included in one instrument of conveyance, or by one 
contract ;”’ citing Johnson v. Johnson and Miner v. Bradley, supra. (See, 
also, Hzl/ v. Reave, 11 Metc., Mass., 268; Cushing v. Rice, 46 Me. 302; 
Preston v. Spaulding, 120 Ill. 208, 10 N. E. 903.) Weare, however, re- 
ferred by counsel for appellant to the case of Harzfeld v. Converse, 
supra, as maintaining a contrary view. This is a misapprehension. 
That case falls clearly within the rule, announced in the Massachusetts 
and other cases, that where “the purchase is of goods asa particular lot, 
. « . Or.the number of barrels in which the goods are packed, the 
contract is held to be entire.” (Manufacturing v. Wakefield, supra, 
and cases therein collated.) Moreover, at the time of the discounting of 
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said notes, Weed & Co. had overdrawn their account with appellee 
$5,760.57. By the judgments of the circuit and appellate courts, the con. 
troverted question of fact as to fraud on the part of Weed & Co. in the 
transaction is conclusively settled, and that such fraud was consummated 
before the payment of Weed & Co.'s overdrafts. This being so, appellee 
would be excused from surrendering up to Wéed & Co. the two $3,000 
notes. (Preston v. Spaulding, supra, and cases cited.) We are there- 
fore of opinion that appellee had the right to rescind the contract, as it 
did, by returning to Weed & Co. the $5,430 note, and charging the same 
back to their account. 

It is also insisted that, although appellee had the right to partially re- 
scind the contract as against Weed & Co. it could not legally exercise 
such right as against appellant. it being a dona fide holder of the $3,000 
check in question, drawn by Weed & Co. on appellee. It appears that 
about September 2, 1899, appellee sent to appellant for collection and re- 
turns a $3,000 note, then due, against Hoxie & Mellor, owned by 
rg and upon which Weed & Co. were indorsers. On that day 

eed & Co. gave appellant the check in question, drawn on appellee 
for the amount of the note, which was at once cancelled by appellant 
and surrendered to Weed & Co. Appellant received the check as cash, 
and remitted the proceeds, less charges, to appellee, by draft on the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Chicago. This remittance was received by appellee on 
September 3d, and paid. On the next day, about noon, the check sued 
on was presented to appellee for payment, which was refused. Appellee 
in the meantime, between the receipt of the remittance and presentation 
of the check for payment, having become apprised of the business failure 
of Hoxie & Mellor and the fraud of Weed & Co., had charged back to 
Weed & Co.’s account, and returned to them, the said $5,430 note, less 
discount ($85.65), leaving a balance to the credit of Weed & Co. o 
$144.77, only, when the check was presented. It is not shown or pre- 
tended that appellant, in making collection of said note, was authorized 
by appellee to receive in payment thereof anything but money... When 
appellant received the note from appellee for collection, it then and 
thereby became the agent of appellee for that purpose ; and the law is 
well settled that, unless such agent is specially authorized so to do, he 
has no right to accept in payment of his principal’s debt anything in lieu 
of money. (Mathews v. Hamilton, 23 lll. 470; Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall. 
447; Howard v. Chapman, 4 Car. & P. 508; Story, Prom. Notes. (7th 
Ed.) § § 115-389, and notes.) Being authorized to receive money only, 
the agent has no implied power to receive a check in payment (Had/ 
v. Storrs, 7 Wis. 253); and where the collection agent, not being there- 
unto authorized, accepts in payment of his principal's demand a check, 
or depreciated currency, and loss ensues thereby, he must bear it. 
(Ward v. Smith, supra; Morse, Banks, 431, 432; Harlan v. Ely, 68 Cal. 
522, 9 Pac. 947.) 

But it is claimed that the drawing of the check by Weed & Co. on ap- | 
pellee operated as an assignment to appellant of so much of the fund on 
deposit, against which it was drawn, as was necessary to pay it. As be- 
tween the drawer and drawee, this is doubtless correct. (Union Nat. 
Bank v. Oceana Co. Bank, 80 |l1. 212.) But, in order to charge the bank 
with the amount, it is indispensable that the check be first presented to 
it for payment, or some other act done equivalent thereto. This rule 
was announced in the early case of Wunn v. Burch, 25 Ill. 35, where it 
was held that the check of a depositor on his banker, delivered to another 
for value, transfers to the payee therein, and his assigns, so much of the 
deposit as the check calls for, and that, when presented to the bank for 
payment, the banker becomes liable to the holder for the amount there- 
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of, provided the drawer has at the time sufficient funds on deposit to 
pay it. And this doctrine has been subsequently reaffirmed in numer- 
ous decided cases in this court, ger, which see /usurance Co. v. Stan- 
ford, 28 Ill. 168; Bzckford v. Bank, 42 Ill. 238; Fourth Nat. Bank v. City 
Nat. Bank, 68 Ill. 398; Bunk v. Jones, 137 Ill. 634, 27 N. E. 533. That 
appellee had, between the time of making the check and its presenta- 
tion for payment, on deposit to the credit of Weed & Co., funds suffi- 
cient to meet the check, can have no bearing on the question. Appellee 
had no notice of the existence of the check until presented for payment, 
and the deposit against which it was drawn having been, as we have 
seen, depleted by proper charges and deductions until only a meager 
sum remained, there was no sufficient fund left on deposit out of which 
it could. be paid, and the check was therefore rightfully dishonored. 
Other errors are assigned, which have been carefully considered, but, in 
view of what has been said, no useful purpose would be served by a dis- 
cussion of them. The judgment of the appellate court will be affirmed. 
Affirmed.—Northeastern Reporter. 
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WHEN DEPOSITS ARE A TRUST FUND. 
SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Kimmel v. Dickson. 


K. delivered to a bank a certain sum of money, to be paid over to W. when he. 
should present to the bank a warranty deed, properly executed, conveying to K. 
certain lands, together with an abstract showing good title in W., and took a receipt 

from the bank reciting the purpose for which the money was so left. Subsequently, 
and before such deed and abstract were presented, or the money paid over, the 
bank failed, and a receiver was appointed by the court. Hed, that the money so 
deposited was a trust fund, and did not become assets of the bank, nor pass to the 
receiver as such. 

The fact that upon its receipt the bank gave credit to K. as of a deposit, and 
mingled the money so deposited with its own, without the knowledge or consent of 
K., did not change the character of the transaction. 

Under such circumstances K. had the right to follow and reclaim the money so 
deposited as a trust fund, and it was the duty of the court to direct its receiver to 
pay the amount over to K. 

KELLAM, J.—In this case the facts are simple and undisputed. On 
and prior to the 9th day of June, 1893, the Douglas County Bank was a 
banking corporation under the laws of this State, doing business at 
Armour, in said Douglas County. On that day respondent, Kimmel, 
left with such bank $265, to be paid to E. C. Ward, on presentation by 
him of a warranty deed conveying to Kimmel certain described land, 
with an abstract showing good title in the grantor. The bank gave 
Kimmel a receipt therefor, reciting that it was so received for such pur- 
pose. On the 17th day of June following, and before the deed was 

resented and the money paid over, the bank failed, and respondent, 

ickson, was appointed its receiver, and as such received and took pos- 
session of all the assets and property found in the possession of the 
bank, of which only $259.71 was cash. Subsequently both Kimmel and 
Ward demanded their money of the receiver, and this action does not 
involve any controversy between Kimmel and Ward, but simply whether 
the receiver of the bank should be required to pay over the amount, or 
so much thereof as the money on hand will pay; or whether the cash 
so found on hand at the time of the failure of the bank is assets in his 
hands, to be distributed with and as the other assets of the bank. The 
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court below ordered the receiver to pay over to respondent the said 
$259.71 so found in the bank at the time of its failure and taken posses- 
sion of by him, and this appeal is from such order. In the affidavit of 
Humbert, secretary of said bank, it is stated that when this money was 
so left with the bank it “ was treated the same as any other deposits of said 
bank, and mixed with the other money therein.” It is not intimated that 
this was done with the knowledge of Kimmel, or that he in any manner 
consented to it. Upon these facts it would appear that the money was 
left with the bank in trust for a particular purpose. The bank could 
not afterwards, without the acquiescence of Kimmel, change its relation 
to him from that of a bailee or trustee to that of a general debtor. We 
apprehend that no different principle is involved because one of the parties 
happens to be a bank. i, under the same circumstances, Kimmel 
had left the money with Humbert personally, and he had failed and 
made an assignment, would this money, so found in his possession, pass 
to his assignee as his property? Ifso, when and how did it become so ? 
That he, or the bank in this case, had, without the consent of Kimmel, 
diverted the money and used it for some other purpose, ought not to 
affect Kimmel’s rights. Abuse of a trust can confer no rights on the 
party abusing it or on those claiming in privity with him. It is not 
claimed that the $259 found in the bank’s vault when it failed is the very 
money, or a part of it, deposited by Kimmel, and it is not necessary that 
it should be so. If the money delivered to the bank had been used by 
it in its business, it had presumably either paid its debts fro ¢anto, or 
increased its assets; and the general creditors of the bank would be in 
-the same condition if the money found in its possession were paid over 
in execution of the trust as though the money deposited had been kept 
separate, and the identical money received had been so paid over. Peak 
v. Ellicott, 30 Kan. 156, 1 Pac. 499, was a case entirely analogous to this. 
Peak had left with the bank of which Ellicott, upon its failure, became 
assignee, money to pay a note, which the bank was to send for. As in 
this case, he took a receipt showing the purpose for which the money 
was left. The bank passed the amount to the credit of Peak. After the 
failure of the bank, it not having paid the note, Peak brought action 
against the assignee, asking the same relief as is asked in this case, to 
wit, that the assignee be required to pay over the amount in full as a 
trust fund. The Supreme Court reversed the trial court, holding that 
the transaction constituted a trust; that the relation created was not 
that of a debtor and creditor, but rather that of principal and agent, or 
bailor and bailee; and that the subject of such trust did not pass to the 
assignee as assets of the bank. It was held further that the manner in 
which the bank had treated the fund by crediting it to Peak and mixing 
it with its own money did not affect his right to claim the amount from 
the funds on hand. £i/icott v. Barnes, 31 Kan. 170, 1 Pac. 767, wasa 
similar case, and the same rule controlled. McLeod v. Evans, 66 Wis. 
401, 28 N. W. 173, 214, applies the same principle, with the same result, 
where a draft had been left for collection with a banker, who afterwards, 
and before the depositor had received its proceeds, suspended and 
assigned. The court. held that the proceeds of the draft constituted a 
trust fund, which did not pass to the assignee, and, there not being 
sufficient cash in the hands of the assignee to pay the amount, that. the 
same should be a lien upon the assigned estate. The same principle, 
though to somewhat different facts, was applied in People v. City Bank 
of Rochester, 96 N. Y. 32, and again in People v. Bank of Dansville, 39 

un. 187. , 

The suggestions of appellant that this money is imperatively needed 
to meet immediate expenses ‘in administering the bank’s estate, can have 
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little weight when the money itself is no part of the estate, but belongs 
to another. There would be no justice in requiring Kimmel to furnish 
means to assist in settling the affairs of the bank. On behalf of appel- 
lant it is further urged that the answer shows that at the time of its 
failure the bank held a large amount of other special deposits of the 
same character as this $265 ; and it is insisted that by the order appealed 
from Kimmel is given a priority to which he is not entitled over other 
equally meritorious claimants. It is doubtful if the proceedings convey 
the meaning which counsel thus draws from them. The answer of the 
receiver is evidently framed upon the theory that, notwithstanding the 
circumstances of this deposit, it was a general deposit, and concludes 
with admitting the indebtedness of the bank on account of it. After 
stating how and for what purpose it was made, it proceeds: “And it 
is alleged that said $265 was deposited on account of the plaintiff as 
herein stated, and not otherwise, and was carried to the credit of the 
plaintiff by the defendant corporation the same as any other deposits of 
said bank, and the money constituting said sum of $265 was mixed with 
other money deposits of said bank, and its identity destroyed. .. . 
And that, after the deposit of said $265 and previous to the 17th day 
of June, 1893, said defendant bank received on deposit moneys from its 
depositors to the amount of $7,786.63, to be paid out the same as said 
$265, the same being funds belonging to depositors, and no part of 
which have been paid to said depositors, which was mixed with its 
general deposit funds, of which said $265 formed a part at the time of its 
deposit. The defendant further alleges that the total amount due de- 
positors by said defendant bank on said 17th day of June, and which 
remains unpaid, is the sum of $20,778.08, and defendant states that, 
except said $259.71, cash on hand, the assets of said defendant bank con- 
sist of horses, equities, and rights of action; admit that the plaintiff and 
said E. C. Ward have each demanded said $265, and defendants have 
each refused to pay the same; and admit that defendant corporation is 
indebted to plaintiff in said sum_of $265 as aforesaid, and no part there- 
of has been paid.” Upon this point the affidavit of Humbert, the secre- 
tary of the bank, is as follows: ‘“ That the said $265 deposited by plain- 
tiff as aforesaid was treated the same as any other deposits of said bank, 
and mixed with the other money therein. . . . That after the 
deposit of said $265, and previous to the 17th day of June, 1893, said 
defendant bank received on deposit money to the amount of $7,786.63, 
which was mixed with the deposit funds of said bank, and all of which 
was paid out by said defendant corporation prior to June 17th, except 
said sum of $259.71.” Reading the answer of the receiver and the affi- 
davit of the bank’s officer together, I think we ought to understand, not 
that the bank had received and held over $7,000 of special deposits of 
the same character as the $265, but that between the dates named that 
amount had been deposited generally, and had been treated by the bank, 
and used and paid out, the same as the $265. To us these statements 
do not mean that the bank held other special deposits, delivered to and 
received by it for, and so appropriated to, a particular purpose or trust ; 
and, even if they were so intended, there is nothing before us to indicate 
that any such depositor ever has, or ever will, assert his rights. The 
laintiff having established his right to be paid, no question of priority 
is presented until it is shown that there are rival claimants in position 
to and disposed to raise the question, and that they will suffer by allowing 
plaintiff to be presently and first paid. Payment to him ought not to 
be denied or delayed upon a bare suspicion that others similarly situated, 
now sleeping on their rights, may eventually assert them. The order of 
the Circuit Court is affirmed.—Northwestern Reporter. 
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PAYMENT BY CHECK. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Folsom v. Ballou Banking Co. 


A bank which had sold coupons to plaintiff paid her the amount of certain coupons, 
and received them as its own, .but undertook to return them, when not paid by the 
obligors, by deducting the amount which it had paid to her from a larger amount 
which it owed to her, and by sending her a check for the balance thus reached. 
Held, The plaintiff could sue the bank for the larger sum without first returning the 
check or coupons. 

Where a bank sent its check to plaintiff for a smaller sum than was due, suit for 
the larger sum was notice to the bank that plaintiff did not accept the check ; and 
evidence that plaintiff subsequently sent a registered letter to notify the bank that 
the check was subject to its order, and that the bank refused to receive the letter, 
was admissible to show the character of its conduct towards plaintiff. 


HOLMES, J.—The facts, as the judge has found them, are that the de- 
fendant had paid the plaintiff the amount of certain coupons of bonds 
sold by it or its predecessor in business to the plaintiff, and had received 
the coupons as itsown. The defendant took a different view of the 
transactions ; asserted that it had paid the coupons provisionally only, 
and, when the coupons were not paid by the obligors, undertook to re- 
turn them—deducted the amount which it had paid the plaintiff froma 
larger sum which it owed to her, and sent her its check for the balance 
thus reached. This was on February 17, 1892. The plaintiff, without 
returning the check or coupons, brought this suit on March 9, 1892, for 
the above-mentioned larger sum. 

The main question raised is whether the plaintiff's rights are affected 
by her failure to return the check and coupons before the suit was 
brought. The question is answered by the foregoing statement of the 
facts. The defendant undertook to drive the plaintiff into a position 
which she never had taken. She had no concern with the coupons, and 
the check did not represent the balance to which she was entitled. The 
defendant no more could impose duties upon her by sending the check 
and coupons to her than it could upon any stranger. As she had a 
right of action before, she had it after, those objects were intruded upon 
her. There was nothing to rescind, for she had made no bargain. 

Two exceptions were taken to the admission of evidence. The plaintiff 
was allowed to show that on April 7, 1892, she sent a registered letter 
to the defendant, giving it notice that the check and coupons were held 
subject to its order, and that the defendant refused to receive the letter. 
The only way in which the evidence could hurt the defendant was by 
showing the character of its conduct towards the plaintiff. For that 
purpose it was admissible ; for any other it was superfluous. The suit 
was notice to the defendant that the plaintiff did not accept the check. 

The other evidence was that one B. F. Folsom, who was the plaintiff's 
agent in the dealings with the defendant, never told her that the coupons 
sent to the defendant were sent to it to be collected by it as her agent. 
The judge having found that no such arrangement was made between 
Folsom and the defendant, the evidence became harmless; otherwise, 
it would have tended to show that the plaintiff had not ratified the sup- 
posed agreement. She had testified that she did not authorize it. Ex- 
ceptions overruled.— Northeastern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKING—COLLECTIONS.—Plaintiff deposited a draft with the bank 
of H. for collection, which forwarded it for collection to defendant bank, 
and defendant collected it after the bank of H. failed. The arrangement 
between the banks was that each should daily remit to the other every 
collection as made, but this was not strictly complied with by the bank 
of H., and the final drafts sent by it to defendant in payment of balance 
were dishonored: AHe/d, That defendant was liable to plaintiff for the 
collection, defendant not being a purchaser of the draft, but merely a 
Noe for its collection. [Stevenson v. Fidelity Bank of Durham, 

. Car. 


BANKS AND BANKING—AUTHORITY OF CASHIER.—A bank is bound 
by the act of its cashier in drawing checks in its name, though with the 
intent of embezzling the proceeds, and payment of the checks by the 
drawee is binding on the bank. [PAcllips v. Mercantile Nat. Bank of 
City of New York, N. Y.] 

CORPORATE STOCK—ASSIGNMENT.—The obligor on a bond deposited 
with plaintiff a certificate of corporate stock as collateral security, and 
subsequently assigned such certificate to him, in trust for the obligees 
on the bond, in consideration of a release from liability thereon ; the 
assignment providing that the obligor should not be released till a per- - 
fect, unincumbered title should be transferred to plaintiff on the books 
_ of the corporation. Plaintiff accepted the certificate, and repeatedly, 
but ineffect:ally, demanded such transfer on the books: He/d, That the 
absolute title passed to plaintiff as against creditors of the obligor. 
[ Weber v. Bullock, Colo.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—The plaintiff being in the possession of 
a negotiable note, properly indorsed, it will be presumed that he owns 
and acquired the note in good faith for full value in the usual course of 
business before maturity, without notice of any circumstance that would 
impeach its validity ; and where the defendant, who is the maker of the 
note, claims that the plaintiff does not so hold it, it devolves upon him 
to prove his claim. [F7rst Nat. Bank of Cobleskill v. Emmett, Kan.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—ASSIGNMENT.—A note payable to order 
of the maker, and by him indorsed and delivered, is, like a note expressly 
payable to bearer, not subject to the statute allowing defenses existing 
between the original parties against a dona fide holder. [Bank of Winona 
v. Wofford, Miss.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—BURDEN OF PROOF.—In an action on a 
note, by an indorsee against the maker, evidence that the note was 
executed without consideration, or that it had been partially paid before 
its indorsement, does not cast on the indorsee the burden of proving 
that he is a dona fide holder, but the burden is on the maker to disprove 
this fact. [Zzttle v. Mills, Mich.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—FORGED CHECK.—Where a bank paid a 
forged check drawn on it, entered it on its books, and then apparently 
dismissed it from further attention, and the forgery was not discovered 
until five days afterwards, through an investigation started by another 
bank, from which it received it, the former bank is guilty of negligence, 
and cannot recover from the latter the amount so paid. [/ron Czty Nat. 
Bank of Pittsburgh v. Fort Pitt Nat. Bank of Pittsburgh, Penn.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PLEADING— ANSWER.—In an action on a 
note, by the indorsee against the payee and joint makers, where the 
complaint does not allege that plaintiff purchased the note before ma. 
turity, an answer of one of the joint makers, alleging that he was 
induced to sign the note by fraudulent conspiracy of his co-maker and 
the payee, constitutes a good defense, since plaintiff's failure to aver a 
purchase before maturity relieved such joint maker of the necessity of 
alleging notice. [Campbell v. Patton, N. Car.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—SURETY—CONSIDERATION.—Where de- 
fendant signed as surety, after its delivery, a note given for machinery, 
which note was executed and delivered at the time of the delivery of 
the machinery, without any agreement that defendant’s name would be 
secured to the note, “and the machinery had been put up in running 
order when defendant signed, and the consideration fully executed, there 
was no consideration for his signature. [Szmmang v. Farnsworth, Tex.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—YTRANSFER.—A note may be transferred 
by delivery and without indorsement (Code, § 177), and, though such 
transfer does not pass the legal title according to the law merchant, the 
transferee is the equitable assignee thereof. [ Jenkins v. Wilkinson, 
N. Car.} 

PARTNERSHIP.—A partnership agreement between S. and L. provided 
that all checks be signed by both parties, and the agreement was com- 
municated to their bank. All checks were Crawn according to the 
agreement to within four months of the dissolution of the firm, and at 
that time S. drew a number of checks, executed by himself alone, for 
purposes not entered on the books, nor known or consented to by L.: 
/+’eld, That, as between the bank and an attaching creditor of the firm, 
the bank was entitled to credit for money paid out on the checks drawn 
by S. only so far as it could show that the money was used to pay firm 
obligations. [Granby Mining & Smelting Co. v. Laverty, Pa.] 

PARTNERSHIP—DISSOLUTION.—A bank to which a draft against a firm 
is sent for collection cannot bind the drawers by taking the acceptance 
of only one of the partners ; and the taking of such acceptance does not 
release the other partner from liability for the firm debt to the drawers, 
though the bank had knowledge that the firm had been dissolved, and 
that the accepting partner had assumed firm debts. [ Zootle v. Cook, 


Colo.] 

PARTNERSHIP—NOTE OF PARTNER.— Where a partner having general 
management of the business and sole control of the finances, with 
authority to contract for the firm in his own name, in the absence of 
firm funds advances money of his own, taking the fitm’s checks therefor, 
and then discounts a note executed in his own name, and takes the pro- 
ceeds, turning into the firm its checks to the amount thereof, the money - 
from the note goes into the business, so that the firm is liable on the 
note. [Michigan Sav. Bank v. Butler's Estate, Mich.]} 


PAYMENT—EVIDENCE.—W here payment is made by check, which re- 
cites on its face, “in full of all demands,” such words will constitute a 
receipt in full, as against the payee, only when it is shown that he had 
knowledge of the presence of such words, or facts are shown which in 
law would charge him with such knowledge. [Raff v. Giddings, S. Dak.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ACTION.—Where the owner of a note 
assigns it, authorizing the assignee to sue thereon and collect it, though 
the owner retained it in his possession, he cannot maintain an action 
thereon without a re-assignment to him. [Anderson v. Yosemite Mining 
& Milling Co., Utah.] 
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PARTNERSHIP—RETIRING PARTNER—NOTICE.—Partners of a banking 
firm, who sell their interest and withdraw from the firm, cannot, by a 
mere publication of notice of such withdrawal in a newspaper, relieve 
themselves from liability for subsequent deposits by one who was a 
regular depositor for many years prior to such withdrawal; but a part- 
ner who gave actual personal notice to such depositor of. his withdrawal, 
within three months thereafter, is not liable for such subsequent indebt- 
edness. [Robinson v. Floyd, Penn.] 





> 
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BUSINESS, BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The following address was delivered by Mr. N. B. Slyke, president of 
the First National Bank, of Madison, Wis., at the opening of the second 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association : 

“What has transpired since last we met, you all too well know with- 
out further reference, and our varied experiences more or less dear, 
should have taught wholesome lessons of worth in the future, such ex- 
perimental knowledge being of much value. 

“ While the journalist can impart information to his readers, and the 
pastor more clearly expound doctrine to his congregation, each admit- — 
tedly more versed in his subject than those addressed ; or the lawyer 
even suggest to a court his authorities and by learned argument in- 
fluence a jury, I shall not presume to tell you, gentlemen-bankers, that 
. which you do not already know, though it may not be out of place to 
remind you of some of the causes that have produced the effects we 
all realize, and the few suggestions offered are therefore without expec- 
tation of seeing an immediate resurrection from the present lethargy, 
but in the dim distance, since the clouds are slowly moving, of their 
breaking away gradually, till the sunshine of activity is restored. 

“ Not to-day, this weck, nor perhaps this year, but—‘ when this cruel 
war is over’—when the labcr troubles cease and work takes the place 
of worry; when the Coxey, misnamed ‘industrial’ or ‘commonweal,’ 
armies retire from the tramps’ field of idleness, to that of productive in- 
dustry; when the restless discontents learn that honest labor begets 
more than straggling vagrancy ; when they comprehend the meaning of 
their cry that ‘the world owes them a living,’ is—when they earn it, and 
when the protection of life and property, by enforcement of law, can be 
more relied upon than now, or, whenever Congress adjourns, and we 
can—until it meets again—know upon what to depend; then, but not 
before some of these disturbing elements subside, need we hope to 
regain that confidence so essential to all business, especially ours. 

“Tt is not the want of more money, but of more work, and our fears 
are doubtless greater than the danger. We are strong, and should keep 


SO. 

“If asked, what has been the cause of this depressed state of things ; 
the politician will tell you— it’s the tariff,’ but there’s been no change 
in that—and I might say, no likelihood of being—and countries without 
the tariff scare are suffering the same; the banker says, ‘it’s the cur- 
rency, the cheap money with which our country is afflicted’; but our 
money is all of equal purchasing and exchangeable value, and nations 
with their single gold standard, are similarly affected; the so-called 
workingman, he who works without mental effort, and buys with his 
day’s wage more than he ever could before, he complains of ‘ want of 
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eae yet neither works himself, nor permits others to, who are 
willing. 

. Ist not, then, the prevailing rebellious, lawless spirit that pervades, 
antagonizing capital everywhere, unmindful of the fact that without 
capital no employment can be given, that general prosperity requires 
money to employ, and labor to earn it, with assurance of labor being 
worthy of its hire, and capital of fairly remunerative returns ? 

“The mistaken idea of independence by either class, needs be cor- 
rected, controlled by laws, which, by their enforcement when necessary, 
shall — all capital, labor, and the citizen not immediately interested 
in either. 

“T think all intelligent men will be ‘for protection’ in this sense. As 
well might the farmer abandon the cultivation of half his arable lands, 
and expect to realize the same gain, as that the thousands of idle able- 
bodied men, and millions of idle money can continue unemployed, and 
think to prosper; one must till the ground if he hopes to harvest, else 
the result of production is lost, and no one gains thereby. . 

“Theories advanced from professional chairs of political economy 
or economics, and the partisan remedies emanating from legislative 
halls, count as nought, against the practical experience of the business 
world. 

“ Financial and economic doctors are as plentiful as the ills that beset 


us. 
*¢ ’Tis with our judgment as our watches, none 


Go just alike, yet each believes his own.”’ 


“ Gentlemen, you will pardon this seeming digression trom the more 
immediate business questions you may be pleased to discuss; the point 
I wish to impress is the present need of legislation to improve existing 
laws, or of further enactments to govern capital and labor alike for 
mutual benefit, with the certainty of power to enforce it. This is the 
country’s greatest need, rather than the advancement or advantage of 
any class or party. 

“Too many look imploringly to Congress, or exactingly demand 
individual help from the Government, instead of helping themselves, 
forgetting the proverb that ‘ God helps those who help themselves.’ 

“Coming to that which is more our special province (though just now 
of minor importance) is the question of our future currency, of which 
little that’s new can be said. We will credit Congress with having re- 
pealed the silver-purchasing provision of the Sherman Law, and refusing 
to repeal the tax on State bank notes, though nothing beyond this is 
defined, and our representatives are all at sea. 

“ Aside from the vagaries of populists and their kin, there are several 
thoughtful measures presented to provide a currency to take the place 
of what we now have, but so far as developed, none sufficiently cover the . 
four important requisites named by the distinguished and lamented ex- 
Comptroller Knox—safety, elasticity, convertibility and uniformity. 

“Our present bank currency is safe, convertible, and uniform in respect 
to its purchasing value throughout the country, but it lacks the desired 
quality of elasticity—the readiness of contraction or expansion accord- 
ing to the requirements of business. How this may or might be at- 
tained I will endeavor briefly as possible to demonstrate: You know 
that the bank note of to-day is but a sub-division of Government bonds 
into bills of smaller denomination for convenience, with the advantage 
of being convertible at sight wherever presented, and is thus good so 
far, and so long as it goes. 

“ The distinctive features of banking are loans, deposits and circulat- 
ing notes, neither of which are necessarily essential to the others, 
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though our commercial business banks usually combine the three, and 
National banks, as organized, must embrace the branches of all, or, at 
least, deposit bonds entitling them to issue notes, and are supervised by 
Government in respect to loans, quite as much as regards circulation. 

“ The supervision in some respects is objectionable, though in others 
healthful and good. How may the objective part be eliminated, and 
the currency increased P 

“The average rate of interest paid by the business public one year 
with another, quite equals six per cent., while the Government can 
readily borrow—issue bonds—at less than half the rate; we know the 
sentiment prevails in opposition to the text of Jay Cooke, that ‘a public 
debt is a public blessing,’ but I am inclined to the belief that to quite an 
extent, this is true; if so, is it wise to reduce the amount, while those for 
whom it is done—the people, are taxed, though indirectly, at a cost to 
them of double the interest? Why not authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a fitty-year bond, irredeemable before maturity (on 
the same principle that a county or city better borrow at the low rate 
they can, than tax its citizen for an earlier payment). These bonds 
would afford a safe and permanent investment of many trusts, estates, 
charitable and other endowment funds, where the rate of interest is less 
considered than the permanency of the investment ; would take up the 
outstanding bonds as they mature; would at the same time furnish a 
basis for bank circulation, that might be given to Sate as well as 
National banks, and banks not organized under the National system, 
only to be supervised by Government in regard to their currency, that, 
subject to the same restriction, regulation and laws, that govern 
National banks, that is, the ratio of issue (which might be at par of the 
bonds) same tax, same redemption, etc., etc., but in no other manner 
under Federal control. 

“ There would be no depreciated, no ‘ wild-cat ’ currency, but all being 
secured alike, same as all National banks now are. 

‘Maine or Texas, it makes no difference, and there should be no bank- 
ing business by Government notes for. circulation, consequently no 
need of its redemption fund for such, 

“To enable banks with such notes to better meet the demands of 
business, they should be allowed to obtain their notes up to the amount 
of their capital stock paid—immaterially, because no possible loss could 
occur by failure to redeem—and to withdraw bonds down to one-fourth 
the amount of such capital stock, at pleasure, upon ten days notice of 
such intention, the five per cent. ‘redemption fund,’ as now required, to 
be regulated by the amount of currency outstanding; the use of this 
fund, and the benefit of all lost circulation going to the Government, 
would be full compensation for the management and care of this cur- 
rency department of the Treasury. 

“ The detail of such system could be readily formulated. 

“The Government would find ready market at home from its own 
people, cementing their interest in the public credit. 

“The cost and time of reducing or increasing circulation, so objec- 
tionable, would be lessened, and many banks that are now entitled to 
issue millions, having little, and some no circulation, would, when 
needed, add to the volume, thus making it elastic. 

“This outlined plan benefits no class more than another, and if wise- 
ly considered in its detail, might by the increased bonded debt prove a 
‘public blessing.’ ” 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL. 


A GoLp CurrENCY.—The currency commission of Austro-Hungary states that 
the government has nearly all the gold, 400,000,000 florins, needed to complete the 
reform of the currency of that country, and recommends that the withdrawal of the 
silver notes be proceeded with at once. 

Two KINDS OF APPEARANCES.—‘‘ You don’t mean to say that the cashier is 
gone?” 

** Yes,” replied the bank official. 

** Dear me! He had such a pleasing appearance.” 

‘*Yes. And such a displeasing disappearance.” — Washington Star. 

Ecisto P. FABBRI, who for a number of years was a partner in the banking 
houses of Drexel & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., and Drexel, Harjes & Co., died 
at his home on Via Cavour, Florence, Italy, on Monday night. Mr. Fabbri was 
born in Florence about fifty-five years ago, and coming to America early in life, 
entered the firm of Fabbri & Chauncey, general importers, New York. Subse- 
quently he became a member of the Drexel banking firms, with which he remained 
until the close of 1885, when he retired on account of ill health. Mr. Fabbri went 
back to his old home in Florence. He leaves a widow. 

HENRI CERNUSCHI ON SILVER.—Mr. Henri Cernuschi writes to the London 
7imes on silver in part as follows: ‘‘ The disappearance of the French bimetallic 
par in 1873 has had two consequences—(1) frequent and violent fluctuations in the 
rate of exchange between the countries coining only gold, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the silver monometallic countries; (2) a heavy fall in that rate of 
exchange. Fluctuations in the rate of exchange would cease. of course, if any ratio 
(10, 15, 20, 25) were fixed by the great metallic powers. But the incommensura- 
ble evil which the heavy fall in that exchange has caused and is causing cannot 
cease except by the revival of the 15% ratio. If the ratio 1 to 25 were established 
by an international convention it would only confirm that evil, consecrating and 
maintaining it forever. The Indian ‘Treasury, which has already in twenty years 
expended a thousand million rupees, taken from Indian taxpayers, to meet the 
losses on the exchange between the rupee and the sovereign since the fall of the 
rupee below 2s. in 1873, would find itself doomed every year to obtain by taxes or 
loans about 120 millions of rupees, if, instead of the 15% ratio, I to 25 were inter- 
nationally adopted as the new ratio. The losses inflicted by the fall in exchange 
upon agriculture, commerce and upon many industries in Europe, but especially in 
Great Britain, as well as the losses inflicted upon the finances of the silver mono- 
metallic States, and upon the creditors of those States, would become chronic, per- 
petual. The 15% ratio was proposed jointly by the Governments of the United 
States and France at the Monetary Conference held at Paris in 1881. That ratio 
cannot but suit Germany, for the thaler, which is full legal tender for three marks, 
is in the 15% ratio of weight to three gold marks. The Dutch silver florin weighs 
almost exactly 151%4 gold florins. The silver rouble weighs 15% gold roubles. 
The silver peseta weighs 15% gold pesetas. Thus the 15% ratio suits also Hol- 
land, Russia and Spain. The position of silver in Austria is peculiar. The 
Austrian florin is too heavy in relation to the newly-coined gold crown. If 15% 
became the international ratio Austria would have to convert her florins into 
silver crowns, weighing 15% gold crowns. The holders of florins would realize a 
bonus, but other countries would have nothing to complain of, especially 
as most of these florins were coined at the time when silver was everywhere 
1544 compared to gold. What about the United States? The silver dol- 
lar weighs 412% grains—that: isto say, 16 gold dollars. It is too heavy. 
It would have to be replaced by a new dollar weighing 15% gold dollars—that 
is to say, 400 grains. This process would afford a profit of nearly three 
cents per dollar to holders of the silver dollars or of their representative silver 
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certificates. Moreover, the Federal Government, without any expense, would 
become owner of the balance remaining (the so-called seigniorage) of the silver 
bought at a low price from July, 1890, to November, 1893. But these profits 
would not injure Europe; they have been, so to speak, disbursed in advance by the 
mine owners who have sold their metal to the Government.” 


THE Way GOoLpD 1s Lost.—The Washington Star prints the following: The 
two most eminent living writers on the precious metals, Suess and Soetbeer, have re- 
cently published a very alarming statement. It is to the effect that the total amount 
of gold dug out of the earth annually suffices only to supply the present demand for 
that valuable substance for use in the arts. Not a bit of the new product of the 
mines is available for coinage. Trinket use and waste in manufacture exhaust the 
whole yield. If this is correct, then gold must vanish from circulation before long, 
because the output of the gold mines of the world is diminishing rather than increas- 
ing, and there are few fields left to explore. But Uncle Sam’s metallurgists say 
that it is not so. The writers quoted fail to consider the fact that the gold em-- 
ployed in the arts is utilized over and over again. It goes through a sort of cycle. 
Articles of jewelry often disappear, but are seldom lost. When through accident 
they pass out of the possession of the well-to-do, they go to the poor and sharp-eyed, 
who sell them or pawn them. Thus it is melted up eventually and reappears again 
in other shapes. This is what is termed the ‘“‘invisible supply” of that metal. 
There are a number of unavoidable causes of loss of gold. The first and most im- 
portant of these is by abrasion. Jewelry loses much weight in that way, especially 
rings, which are usually 18.carat, and are worn rapidly. Coins suffer much less, 
but still considerably from wear. All gold leaf is a total loss to the gold stock of 
the world. Where used for decorative purposes it is never recovered. It is not 
employed for filling teeth nearly so much as formerly, ‘‘ porous gold ” being substi- 
tuted. But, of course, the gold utilized for teeth is a total loss, and in the aggre- 
gate it is enormous. If it be supposed that the average dweller in cities of this 
country has 50 cents’ worth of gold in his or her mouth, which is placing the figure 
very low, it will be seen how great is the waste inthisform. Each succeeding gen- 
eration takes so many millions of dollars’ worth of the metal from the world’s stock 
in this way. Some gold is lost in remelting, though all possible means are taken to 
reduce it to the lowest possible figure. Not only are the floors swept and the dirt 
treated for the recovery of the yellow substance, but the wooden planks are burned 
eventually with the same object. Even the shoes of each man who works with the 
metal are subjected to the chemistry of fire yielding a small ‘* button”’ of the precious 
material. At Tiffany’s workshop in New York each artisan engaged in polish- 
ing gold stands inside of a big funnel, with a wide mouth, which has a strong suc- 
tion draft. This draft takes in all dust and floating particles from the air. It 
swallows the filaments ground from the buffing wheels, and these, with whatever 
else has been caught, are depcsited in a receptacle, forming a sort of felt. This 
felt is scraped out, pressed into bricks and burned, being thus made to yield the 
gold it contains. 

EASTERN STATES. 

NEw YorK.—The proposal to form a New York State Bankers’ Association has 
been favorably received by the banking fraternity of the State. It has been de- 
cided to hold the first meeting in Saratoga Springs, the invitation to meet there, 
extended by Cashier De Ridder, of the Citizens’ National Bank, having been ac- 
cepted. 

NEw YorK CiTy.— The committee on admissions of the Clearing House yester- 
day voted unanimously in favor of admitting to membership the National Union 
and the Liberty National banks. The full association will undoubtedly accept the 
report of the committee at a meeting which will probably be held on Friday. The 
National Union Bank has offices in the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s building. 
Its officers are Joseph C. Hendrix, president; G. G. Haven, vice-president, and 
E. O. Leech, cashier. The capital is $1,200,000. The Liberty National Bank 
has offices at Liberty and West streets. Its officers are Henry C. Tinker, presi- 
dent; Henry W. Maxwell, vice-president, and James Christie, cashier. The 
capital is $500,000. The building committee of the Clearing House also met, and 
gave out contracts for the construction of the new building of the association, in 
Cedar street. 
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BrooKLyNn, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Savings Bank has moved into its new and 
magnificent building. This is massive and imposing without, while within there is 
an abundance of light and every facility for transacting business with facility. 
Granite, steel and other fireproof materials are the only ones which have been used 
in the construction. The artistic effects which have been secured are very impor- 
tant. The bank is the oldest institution of the kind in the city. The late Henry 
P. Morgan was president of the bank for many years, and it was during the latter 
part of his service that the plans for the new structure were approved, and he 
watched its completion with great interest until his death. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—T he annual session of the associated bankers of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania was held at Scranton on the 15th of June. Hon. Theodore Strong, 
president of the First National Bank of Pittston, called the meeting to order. 
Cashier A. B. Williams, of the Traders’ National Bank of Scranton, made a short 
address of welcome in behalf of the Scranton Clearing House Association. 

Mr. William Hackett, president of the Easton National Bank of Easton, Pa., 
discussed ‘‘ State banks and an improved National banking system compared.” He 
gave an interesting description of the operations of the State banks and the innu- 
merable inconveniences and positive losses to which they subjected the public. He 
contrasted this state of things with the solidity of the National banks and said : 

‘ We may well look with dread upon the efforts now being made to destroy the - 
National banking system and to deprive the country of the absolute safety and 
security afforded by its circulation.” 

Mr. Hackett said: The business of the world is done very largely on credit. 
The transactions between nations are made by an exchange of commodities, the 
balance only being paid in actual money. The enormous business of the banks in 
our large cities, amounting in one year to upwards of sixty billions, is carried on 
through their Clearing House by a system of book-keeping, while even the dealings 
of the humblest depositor are conducted with his bank largely by entries in a ledger. 
Statistics show that the actual transfer of money in the United States is less than 
eight per cent. of the total transactions. But it is of the highest importance that 
this percentage, used in settlement of their vast dealings between debtor and cred- 
itor, should be represented by money of unquestioned value. The issue of paper 
money is one of the necessities of business, but it should represent value. The 
National Treasury, not being engaged in the banking business, cannot well supply 
this medium of exchange, because it can only issue paper for the actual disburse- 
ment of the Government, and its issue could not be regulated by the laws of supply 
and demand. But this want has been filled by the National banking system, which 
gives us a circulation based on the credit of the Government itself, and which is 
good in the hands of the people whether misfortune may overtake or dishonest men 
may wreck the issuing bank. We needa currency elastic in character, and which 
will expand and contract as the necessities of the country may demand, and these 
banks are well adapted for this purpose, as they would naturally expand or contract 
their circulation, as the demands of their clientage may require. That this is true 
is borne out by the fact that from March to October, 1893, the circulation increased 
thirty-three millions, and, if more profit could have been shown, the increase would 
have been much larger. Banks do not issue circulation unless at a profit, and we 
would affirm that the question of a sufficient circulating medium would be settled 
for good by the enactment of legislation, which would furnish the banks with cir- 
culation to the par of bonds deposited as security, said bonds to run thirty years, 
and to bear interest at the rate of two per cent. 

Ex-Comptroller Hepburn, in his report of 1892, shows that the exchange of 
present bonds for a new two per cent. bond would result in a profit to the Govern- 
ment of sixty-seven millions, so that the people would derive a great profit from 
the exchange, and would be provided with a currency sufficient for their wants and 
where safety could not be questioned. It would be only fair to the bank to provide 
that the tax on circulation should be removed, and that National currency should 
be counted as part of their legal reserve. Based as it is on United States banks, 
payable in gold, it is entitled to the legal tender quality as much as silver coin or 
silver certificates, with their rapid fluctuations and uncertain value. 

While the note holders are entirely safe there is no provision for the absolute 
security of the depositors, except their claim upon the stockholder and the assets of 
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the banks. It is to the credit of the system to say that since February, 1863, only 
246 out of 4,930 banks have been placed in the hands of receivers and upwards of 
fifty millions have already been paid claims of eighty millions with 131 banks still 
in process of settlement. While referring to the security of depositors of the 
National banks, I desire to present to this convention a plan heretofore published 
by the writer on this subject. 

The capital of the National banks, July 12, was............ $686,000,000 

On which, it is proposed to issue 2 per cent. thirty-year bonds 

to the amount of 50 per cent. of capital, to be used asa de- 





posit to sécure circulation to the par thereof, making...... 343,0C0,000 
At the same date as above, the banks were indebted— 
Individual deposits........... ns + ++» $1,550,000,000 
Net balance due banks...........cscceeseeees 225,000,000 
CRUE MIE con cccddvscoscederesetecte eee 80,C00,0co 
WR A ie ok cbc keiveraw erento .-+ $1,861,000,000 


On which it is proposed to buy 15 per cent. in United States 
2 per cent, thirty-year bonds at par, the same to be de- 
posited with the Comptroller of the Currency as security 
for deposits, Making......cccsccccegeccecoce eébaeceees «+  279,CO00,000 





Total bond issue........... Fecsmuithslasrnnesataaetnene $622,000,000 


The capital and liabilities on which the amount of bond issue is based are taken 
from the Comptroller’s report of July 12, 1893. As these amounts must necessarily be 
variable, the plan would, of course, require a system by which the average could be 
obtained. This could be had from reports made by the banks to the Comptroller at 
stated periods for this purpose, from which the average capital and liabilities for a 
certain period could be calculated and the amount of bonds for circulation and lia- 
bilities be determined. The total of bonds to be issued could be fixed, and while 
the capital and liabilities might rise to such an amount that the percentage thereon 
might be more than the total issue of bonds, in such case the percentage could be 
‘reduced. It is highly probable that the increase in capital and liabilities would not 
at any time be so much increased as to seriously interfere either with the circulation 
of the banks or with the amount of liability bonds. And if they did the maximum 
amount of circulation might be fixed so as to interfere as little as possible with 
amount of liability bonds deposited. 

A provision of law might also be safely enacted, permitting the banks, after an 
examination by an agent of the Comptroller showing their absolute solvency, to 
take out circulation to par on two-fifths of their bonds deposited for liabilities, the 
same to be retired when the emergency is passed and provided always that the banks 
shall hold not less than twenty per cent. of legal reserve. This would prevent 
stringency in the currency of the country thus solving to some extent a question 
which has entered very largely into our present financial distress and increasing the 
volume of currency to help meet the requirements of business. Under the work- 
ing of such provision, an emergency like the present might have been relieved by 
the issue of upwards of $111,000,000 of new notes (two-fifths of $279,000,000) 
to be kept in circulation only as long as the exigencies of the situation might re- 

uire. 
In addition, we would require the banks to hold in legal tender and balances in 
hands of reserve agents, ten per cent. of all liabilities, so that there would be held 
for security of liabilities the following amounts: 


Fifteen per cent. of liabilities deposited in bonds held by 








Comptroller ...c.cccece Reese wens Sceecedastdenebeuswenss $27,000,000 
Five per cent, reserve on circulation ......... Ski tbe caiaes 17,150,000 
$296, 150,000 

To which add the fo per cent. reserve held in bank, etc., on 
PI 5.6 6d oe Kha dbivesioedauwe Mein Oka staan eden adden $186, 100,000 
Total equal to 25 per cent. of liabilities............... «+see $482,250,000 


From tables carefully made, embracing the period from 1865 to 1890 inclusive, it 
has been shown that the percentage on claims proved was seventy-five per cent., so 
that the plan proposed of holding twenty-five per cent. in absclute safety would 
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simplify the situation materially. The position would gain additional strength if it 
were provided that no bank be permitted to declare and pay dividends until the 
surplus of twenty per cent. of capital stock required shall first be created, and no 
dividends be made when the legal surplus shall be in any way impaired. Mr. 
Hackett then presented tables showing the practical operations of his plan, which 
was ably elaborated. 

Mr. W. H. Peck, cashier of the Third National Bank, this city, spoke felicitously 
on the subject of ** Banking Pleasantries.” Mr. Peck said : 

When asked to address you to-day, the first thought was—what particular part of 
banking shall I talk about. Shall it be as to the desirability of a uniform practice 
among banks in the same city in regard to overdrafts, those bugbears to us all ? 
Or, of uniformity in rules for interest deposits ? Or, the advisability of changing the 
rates of interest paid? Or, shall it be views as to the value of commercial paper 
compared with bonds as quick assets? But my later thought has been, that as each 
of the Scranton bankers has his own pet theories on these subjects, I better not 
ruthlessly disturb the peace that at the present time so beautifully prevails among 
us. And so my mind has turned to the odd things that have occurred in this busi- 
ness of banking. Loaning money is serious business. Getting it back is often 
still more serious. But if we recognize them as they occur, we will find in our 
own experience, and in the experience of others, that this seriousness is occasion- 
ally relieved by humorous features. The oldest bank in existence in this country is 
the Bank of North America, in Philadelphia, which was started by that grand 
patriot, Robert Morris, in 1781, and was incorporated by Act of Congress, In 1784 
the Bank of Massachusetts, in Boston, and the Bank of New York, in’ New York 
City, were organized. Fifteen years after Alexander Ilamilton had procured the 
charter for the Bank of New York, Aaron Burr was interested in getting a charter 
for another bank, but as he anticipated opposition, he asked only for a charter for a 
water company, and so procured one for the Manhattan Company to supply spring 
water to New Yorkers. In the charter he had an obscure clause allowing the com- 
pany to use its surplus capital in any business not inconsistent with the laws of the 
State. Under this clause the Bank of Manhattan Company does a large business 
to-day, and to preserve its charter it is very careful to keep a large tank full of 
water in a building near Centre street. One of the objections. to the organization 
of new banks at the time that charter was procured was that if more banks were 
formed each large city would want one, and then there would be too many. 

Sometimes we find queer thoughts existing in our day as to the practical working 
of banks and as to what they are for. It was only a few years ago that a man from. 
the beech woods came into a National bank in Scranton and asked for a loan, and 
on being told that they did not know him, and so did not desire to lend money to 
him, he urged the matter, and finally getting mad, he thought to clinch his argu- 
ments with the assertion that he knew banks were organized to accommodate the pub- 
lic, and if he could not borrow money at that bank it would be reported at Wash- 
ington. Weall desire to stand well at Washington and at Harrisburg, and so it 
gives me pleasure to be able to say that the report, if made, had no serious effect. 

One man who had been importuning a cashier for a loan was finally told: ‘‘ Now, 
John, you were never known to do anything promptly, and so I don’t care to lend 
you any money ; you would not pay the note when due.” And the reply was, ‘‘ On 
my honor, i’ll pay it promptly when due, cost of protest andall.” It was a Kansas. 
City note broker who recently sent to Scranton a list of paper that he offered for 
sale, and described one note in this way, ‘* This note bears interest at seven per: 
cent. until maturity, and after protest it will bear nine per cent. interest.” 

I doubt if any Eastern bankers were found who were willing to get it among their 
‘‘ past dues, ’ for the sake of the extra interest. Of course we all lived through the 
panic of last summer when we saw call loans quoted in New York at seventy. four 
per cent. interest in June, and then in January of this year saw that some joker on 
the exchanges felt a contempt for the low rate then prevailing and offered call loans. 
flat, that is, without any interest. In the early stages of ‘the panic, silver was a 
prime factor on account of the fear that as a nation we might not be able to redeem 
our currency on a gold basis. It is surprising how touchy the people are in- some 
parts of our country on this silver question. It is said that an Eastern minister was 
preaching in a Denver pulpit last summer, and in speaking of the New Jerusalem, 
he mentioned its pearly gates and streets paved with gold, and just then the regular- 
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minister pulled his coat and said, ‘‘ Put in some silver, my brother, if you want any 
emigrants from this congregation.” 

It is related of a banker in the Northwest that on reading the papers he became 
alarmed at the many failures reported, and so concluded not to loan any more money, 
and to call in what he had out, not seeming to realize that such a course would ony 
make the hard times worse. 

Acting on this plan, it was not long before his depositors were expressing pity 
that he was so hard up, and some said that if he was in that shape they wanted 
their money, and soon he found that as a matter of self-preservation he better stop. 
that policy. Inthe happy time coming it is to be hoped that bankers, borrowers. 
and.depositors will learn that their interests are mutual, and when a bank and its. 
customers learn that, the well-managed bank will have nothing to fear from the un-. 
easiness of panicky times, and then it will never be necessary for any one to do as. 
a Western banker did, who last summer found his cash was all paid out, and that: 
he had no quick assets, although his loans were on good notes, and so he had ta 
put up the shutters, and he tacked up this notice : 

‘¢ This bank owes the public $37,000. 

The pubtic owes this bank $57,000 

When the public pays this bank will pav. 

The bank is not busted. It is the public that is busted.” 

The fact is, that one of the most difficult problems fora banker is to so invest the 
funds of. the bank, that he will have quick assets in such form that his institution 
will suffer no loss in parting with them in times of public unrest, and so that he has 
funds for business men who find collections slow at such times, and who desire new 
loans, as well as to have money for others who wish to draw it cut. ‘ The bankers 
who most successfully meet these requirements, provided they are acceptable in other 
ways, are to my mind the ideal bankers. I presume that our tellers meet with more 
of the humorous incidents than do any other officers of the banks. During a time 
when a bank was holding an informal reception before its paving teller’s window, 
a man who had waited in a long line, after having rushed home to get a certificate 
of deposit, finally had his turn come, and had the opportunity to get his money. 
He handed his paper to the teller, who asked what he wanted for it. The replv 
was, ‘‘ You may cash half of it and give me a new certificate for the balance ” 
The man was informed by the teller that it was a marriage certificate, and he did 
not care to cash even half of it. Then there was the man who presented a check 
payable to James Jones, saying that was his name. The teller said, **I do not 
know that you are James Jones, and you will need to bring some one to tell me that 

- is your name.” 

The man started off, apparently understanding it, but seeming to be in deep 
thought. Soon he returned, saying, ‘‘See here, young man, if I am not James 
Jones, you just tell me who I am.” 

It is related that there was in Boston a colored caterer who was employed for all 
the most stylish parties. When he presented a chzck and the teller did not know 
him, he drew back in amazement and said, *‘ Well, all I have to say is that it is 
very evident that you do not move in the first circles of society or you would know 
me 9 


A teller being asked for $500 in $5 bills, handed them out, strapped up, and re- 
quested that they be counted. After a long time the party stepped back from the 
desk and said, ‘‘ Here, this package is wrong,” and being questioned as to how 
much he made it, replied, ‘‘ I don’t know how much there is there, but I made it 
$490 once, and then $475, and then $485, and so I know it’s wrong ” 

All of us bankers are anxious for business, and sometimes one tries to get up 
earlier in the morning than his fellows, and so get ahead of them. I wonder if it 
was one of us who, in anxiety to get collections from out of town. thought to send 
out a circular saying, among other things, that collections sent to his bank would 
be remitted for promptly on day of payment, but who found when the circulars 
came from the printers that he was promising to remit promptly on the day of judg- 
ment. You know there is a familiar saying that ‘‘ money talks,” and some one has 
said, ‘‘ yes, so it does, but it never gives itself away ;” and another has said, 
‘* yes, but to most of us it says good-by.” 

Col. W. H. Ainey, of Allentown, discussed the question, ‘‘Can Our National 
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Bank System be Perpetuated?’’ He insisted that the resources and assets of a bank 
should be of a kind not to be affected by a change of Governmental policy, and to 
allow the impaired credit of the Government to bankrupt our National banks might 
be disastrous to the Government itself. The soundest banks arethose whose assets . 
are mainly discounted notes. A bank should have other assets besides Government 
bonds. He preferred a restoration of the profit on circulation which was destroyed 
by the rapid cancellation of United States bonds. Col. Ainey formulated a com- 
plete system of banking, which includes our National system with modifications. 

National Bank Examiner C. H. Dengler. of Pottsville, spoke of ‘* The Exami- 
ner’s Relations tothe National Banks.’’ The bank examiner's duties are not all 
perfunctory. He advocated asa protective measure the placing of all bank em- 
ployes under bonds. Checks should be cancelled daily. Instances of embezzle- 
ment can be traced to failure in this duty. Immediate cancellation will prevent a 
re-entry of a check in the daily cash book. Bank officers should see to it that cash- 
iers do not invest the funds of a bank in speculative enterprises, such as land com- 
panies, insurance schemes and the like. They are risky and lead to temptation. 
With reference to the Saturday half-holiday with its relation to the time for pro 
testing paper, Mr. Fondersmith, of Lancaster, said it was the general custom to 
demand between eight aad eleven o’clock Saturday morning, but to receive payments 
during Monday. It was the sense of the meeting that the half-holiday law is crude 
and generally misunderstood, and while the maturity on Monday applies particu- 
larly to banks observing the half-holiday, there seemed to be an uncertainty in the 
case of banks which do not observe the half-holiday. The body declared itself in 
favor of observing the half-holiday law. 

The officers of last year, as follows, were re-elected to serve for the ensuing 
= : They are: Theodore Strong, Pittston, President ; George Shannon, First 

ice-President ; Dr. Joseph Thomas, Second Vice-President; Frank M. Horn, 
Catasauqua, Recording Secretary ; O. D. Moser, Reading, Treasurer ; Executive 
Committee, William H. Ainey and Robert E. Wright, Allentown; James M. 
Jacobs, Pennsburg ; John W. Gwyner, Easton; James A. Linen, Scranton; P. M. 
Carhart. Wilkesbarre. 


WESTERN STATES. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The two associations, the Bankers of Illinois and the Pri- 
vate Bankers of Illinois, consolidated on the 14th of June at the time of their 
annual meeting. There was a good audience in the County Court room when 
President Frank Elliot, of Jacksonville, called the private bankers to order. The 
Kev. Mr. Winbigler offered prayer and ex-Governor Fifer welcomed the delegates. 
Mr. Elliot responded briefly. 

A number of reports of committees were read. Mr. Tilden said that the execu- 
tive committees of the two associations had held two meetings and finally had come 
to an understanding on the question of consolidation and recommended that the 
union be formed. The association then adjourned for dinner. and in the afternoon 
a little discussion ended in adopting the articles of consolidation with the State 
bankers. 

The State Bankers’ Association met in the Circuit Court room. _Dr. Kane, of 
Bloomington, invoked the divine blessing, after which, President Frank W. Tracy 
introduced the Hon. Owen Scott, who made an address of welcome, calling special 
attention to the importance of the banker's calling and the very prominent place he 
occupies in the body of worldly industry. When Mr, Scott had finished, the 
State Bankers’ Association proceeded to business. Reports of committees and 
officers were read and placed on file. Mr Odell, of Chicago, presented the matter 
of the union of the two organizations and said his committee would recommend 
that the step be taken. After dinner this question was passed upon and the new 
association was formed. 

The new association was christened the Bankers of Illinois and the following 
officers were elected : 

President—E. S. Drever, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—W. P. Halliday, Cairo. 

Secretary—Edward Tilden, Chicago. 

Treasurer—A. B. Hoblit, Bloomington. 

Vice-Presidents—H. H. Harris, Chicago; James McKinney, Aledo; H. L. 
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Turner, Chicago; B. F. Caldwell, Chatham; W. J. Rearick, Ashland ; Lorenzo 
Bull, Quincy ; W. T. Richards, Chicago; George E. King, Rockford; E. Matti- 
son, Gibson ; R. Wangelin, Belleville; Holmes Hoge, Chicago; F. Hoblit, Lin- 
coln; H. H. Marbold, Greenview; F. W. Tracy, Springfield; L. A. Goddard, 
Chicago; J. Milliken, Decatur; C. H. Turner, Pekin; Frank Elliot, Jacksonville; 
H. B. Dox, Chicago; C. H. Talcott, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—M. W. Busey, Urbana; A. E. Ayers, Jacksonville ; 
Phil Mitchell, Rock Island; G. W. Evans, Mount Vernon ; H. W. McCoy, Cuba. 

A number of papers touching upon the banking business were read. Prof. Kin- 
ley, of the University of Illinois at Champaign, read a piper on ‘‘ Financial Crises.” 
He said the present panic was due to the silver legislation of 1890; that when a 
panic was advancing, bankers should adopt a policy of contracting the currency 
and when it was receding of expanding it. A paper from State Auditor Gore was 
read. He gave a long and interesting review of the history of State banks in IIli- 
nois, beginning with the first bank at Kaskaskia. He said, that as a general thing 
directors give too little attention to the business of the bank; that directors should 
not accept the trust unless they fully intend to give the business much of their time 
and best thought and earnest endeavor. 


CHICAGO.—The world pays willing homage to the successful man whose meth- 
ods are clean and honorable. Lyman J. Gage, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, one of the great financiers of the country, is such a man. He is of 
English descent and fifty-eight years of age. Ele was born at De Ruyter, New 
York, the son of Eli A. and Mary (Judson) Gage. Both of his parents are also 
natives of New York, though their immediate ancestors were residents of New Eng- 
land, where both the Gages and the Judsons were early settlers. At the age of ten 
years he entered the academy at Rome, N. Y., and studied four years, when it be- 
came necessary for him to earn his own living. His first employment on salary was 
in the Rome post office, at fourteen years of age. When only fifteen he discharged the 
duties of mail agent on the Rome and Watertown Railroad. In 1854 he engaged as 
a clerk in the Oneida Central Bank for the munificent salary of $100 a year, and re- 
signed after serving eighteen months, because the bank was unable or unwilling to 
increase his salary. Such narrowness and illiberality did not accord with his ambi- 
tion and liberal views. He believed there existed a broader field in which the capa- 
ble boy, with energy and persistence, could secure advancement and find opportunity 
for the utilization of all his powers. 

The great West was then attracting the brightest sons of the East and presenting 
to them the courted opportunity. Mr. Gage came to Chicagoin 1855, when nineteen 
years of age—the best place for a man with capabilities equal to his ambition and his 
courage. He did not enter at once.upon a career of conquest leading to a speedy 
triumph. Without capital or influential friends, in a young and pushing city, whose 
history marks the survival of the fittest. he entered the contest and proved himself 
more than a bread-winner. The banks had their complement of help and: for want 
of something more inviting he took service in a lumber yard and planing mill. His 
work included all branches of the business from bookkeeping to loading lumber and 
driving a team. He regarded no present service as menial which was a necessary 
preparation or stepping stone to future employment more congenial and lucrative. 

For three years he pursued uncomplainingly this vocation as the best available, 
and then the awful depression came. The financial crisis of 1858 wrought ruin to 
thousands of business men and enterprises, and set an army of tramps on the march 
for bread without work. Lyman Gage was one of many thousands who lost posi- 
tion, through no fault of his own. Though his firm suspended business it was 
necessary to protect its property, and he became night watchman. Preferring 
such service to idleness showed the genuine spirit of this morally courageous young 
man. The willingness to engage in any honorable or useful employment that was 
self-sustaining widened a spirit of independence that usually wins. He performed 
well and faithfully the duty of the hour, and this proved his capacity for something 
better. 

His service as watchman continued only six weeks, until, in August, 1858, he was 
called to the position of bookkeeper in the Merchants’ Savings Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, on a salary of $500 a year. This was the opportunity for which he had 
labored in other pursuits. It opened the avenue to limitless possibilities and signal- 
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ized his entrance upon a career as banker and financial manager unsurpassed in the 
annals of banking throughout the world. The opportunity to start given, he could 
be depended upon for the outcome. In five months he was paying teller at $1,200, 
and six months later was assistant cashier at $2,000 a year. After serving one year 
in that position he was promoted to the office of cashier, which he tilled until Au- 
gust, 1848, thus rounding out a complete decade of service with the trust company. 

The First National Bank, eager to avail itself of the highest order of talent and 
best experience, tendered Mr. Gage a tempting offer, which induced him to accept 
its cashiership. His abilities had been recognized by old financiers of Chicago. 
He displayed a genius for banking. His services in the lower and intermediate 
grades educated him in all the details and all the intricacies of the business. He 
became thoroughly familiar with the a, b, c, as well as the calculus and the philoso- 
phy of finance. “The First National afforded the broadest possible scope for the 
exercise of the capacities and qualities which are the evidences of greatness and the 
factors of success. He wasin all respects equal to the position and the opportunity. 
When the bank was reorganized under its new charter in 1882 he was elected vice- 
president and manager, a position which brought him more directly in touch with 
the prominent financiers of the country. The same year he was elected president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, a position filled with such acceptability as to se- 
cure unanimous re-election to a-second and a third term—a.compliment which he 
modestly declines to accept as personal, but rather as a tribute to the commercial 
interests and influence of the gigantic young city which he had the honor to repre- 
sent in the association. After nine years of service as vice-president and manager 
he was elected president of the bank in January, 1891. He had, in fact, dis- 
charged the executive duties for a considerable period prior to that time, on account 
of the failing health of Mr. Nickerson, the old president, who was permitted to re- 
tain the presidency by courtesy. 

The accession of Mr. Gage to the chief executive office and his able management 
accentuated the leadership of the First National Bank of Chicago among all the 
financial institutions of the West. With a capital stock of three millions and a 
surplus of three millions more, it has deposits of thirty million dollars, and loans 
for half that sum, even in these uncertain times, when caution is commended and 
conservatism in banking is a prime virtue. Only two banks in the United States 
carry larger deposits, and, perhaps, all conditions considered, it is the third bank 
in the world—the Bank of England and the Chemical National of New York only 
excelling it. 

Lyman J. Gage occupies the same relative position among bankers which is oc- 
cupied by Marshall Field among merchants. And yet, possibly, the largest measure 
of his influence is exerted outside Of banking circles. For many years he has 
actively supported every worthy enterprise or valued public work. When Chicago 
became a competitor for the World’s Columbian Exposition he was chairman of 
the committee sent to Washington in behalf of the city. When the advocates of 
New York expressed doubt as to the ability of Chicago to raise the required bonus 
he and three other gentlemen signed a written guarantee, pledging ten million 
dollars. When the Columbian Exposition Company was organized he was elected 
its first president, and held the organization steady during the tumultuous local 
contest over the site to be selected for the fair. No man was better qualified than 
he to carry the organization through the crucial period, involving the settlement of 
preliminary and threshold questions. 

The money had to be raised; the site chosen, and all of the clashing interests 
harmonized. His broad and correct views, thorough knowledge of the whole situa- 
tion and wise diplomacy gave him a mastery of the situation. Under his executive 
management the foundations were laid so broad and substantial, with such com- 
prehensive intelligence and adaptation that the work of his successors was greatly 
simplified. 

Upon his election to the presidency of the bank he resigned the presidency of the 
Exposition Company; but retained a position on the directory until the exposition 
closed. He was chairman of the bankers’ section of the World's Congress; was 
one of the chief promoters of the art institute. He has for many years beén a con- 
scientious student of economic questions, and especially the relations of capital and 
labor. At one time pub.ic conferences were held in Chicago between the em- 
ployers of labor on the one side and the chosen representatives of labor organiza- 
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tions on the other. Among the speakers most frequently called upon to address 
these meetings, on economic subjects, was Lyman Gage. He has one of the most 
valuable and carefully selected libraries in the State, and he reads the books. His 
information covers a wide range of subjects and is very thorough. As a public 
speaker his style is pleasing, direct, forcible. He knows precisely what he desires 
to say and says it with candor and clearness. 

His political alliance has been with the Republican party from the beginning, 
when its position was taken on social and moral questions, involving personal and 
civil rights, rather than tariff schedules. Like all great business men he refuses to 
surrender the right of private judgment and individual action by subscribing to a 
partisan creed which commands unvarying allegiance in municipal affairs. [n-such 
matters he places the civil service above party interests. When the civic federa- 
tion was organized last winter to take the lead in municipal reform he was chosen 
president. He has recently returned from a tour of the continent of Europe with 
a few other distinguished Chicagoans, in which some valuable collections were 
secured for the Field Columbian Museum. 

Mr. Gage is a gentleman of fine presence distinguished bearing and quiet 
dignity. He is familiar with the whole range of English literature; is a lover and 
patron of art, enjoys an acquaintance with financial, political and social leaders of 
the present age, equaled by that of few living men. He possesses a tranquil, 
rather judicial temperament and a cordial manner which causes a visitor to feel at 
ease in his presence. He has clear-cut views on all subjects, and therefore is freely 
and frequently consulted. If one were to inquire of a given number of average 
Chicagoans who is their leading citizen, it is probable that three-fourths of them 
would answer without hesitation, ‘‘ Lyman Gage.” His ability as a financier and 
position as head of the greatest Western bank; his activity and liberality in support 
of all measures for the public good; his prominence in society, in art, music, litera- 
ture and politics; his exalted character, tested by all the commercial and moral 
standards, would justify the consensus of opinion. He is a social gentleman, a 
member of the Chicago Union League, Commercial and Bankers’ clubs and a sup- 
' porter of Prof. Swing’s independent church.—ansas City Star. 


Des MOINES, IA.-—The eighth annual session of the lowa Bankers’ Association 
opened on the 13th of June. One hundred delegates were present. President 
W. A. McHenry, of Denison, called the meeting to order. Simon Casady made 
the address of welcome, Charles T. Cole, of Corning, responded. John McHugh, 
of Cresco, a bank examiner, read a paper upon ‘‘ The Lessons of 1893.” George 
H. Carr, of Emmettsburg, spoke of ‘‘ The Banker and His Lawyer.” Hon. Hoyt 
Sherman, of Des Moines, gave the history of the lowa state Bank of 1860, and 
Senator L, W. Lewis, of Seymour, spoke of banking legislation. In the evening 
thé visitors were given a reception and banquet by the local bankers. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Simon Casady, Des Moines; Vice-President, 
F. H. Helsel, Sioux Rapids; Secretary, J. M. Dinwiddie, Cedar Rapids; Treas- 
urer, Thomas D. Lackman, Atlantic. By a vote of 40 to 32 the association laid 
the resolution indorsing the issue of clearing-house certificates of the New York 
Clearing Housé during the panic, on the table. . Resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the abolition of days of grace and making Washington’s birthday a holiday. 


TopEKA, KaANSAS.—The supreme court has decided the much discussed case of 
Alfred Blaker against Hood & Kincaid and O. E. Morse, frgm Linn County, hold- 
ing that the State banking law is valid and that the bank commissioner has a right 
to take charge of insolvent concerns. The case involved the Hood & Kincaid bank 
failures in Linn County a year ago. The court holds: 

‘* The provisions of the constitution authorizing the organization and control of 
banks of circulation do not limit the legislative powers or operate to prohibit the 
enactment of laws imposing reasonable regulations upon banks of deposit and dis- 
count. 

‘¢ The act providing for the organization and regulation of banks is held to be 
within the scope of the police power of the State and not an unconstitutional 
infringement of private rights. 

‘* The act does not contravene the constitutional provision which requires that 
‘no bill shall contain more than one subject, which shall be clearly expressed in its 
title.’ ” : 
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DETROIT, MicH.—The Citizens’ Savings Bank has signed a lease of the south- 
west corner of the new Chamber of Commerce, and Stephen Baldwin, chairman of 
the building committee. says another bank is negotiating for a place in the build- 
ing. The quarters of the Citizens’ Bank will take in the entire corner, running 
from the Griswold street entrance to the State street entrance, and will include a 
large storage vault, commodious lunch room, coat room, etc., in the basement. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1InNN.—Capt. John Martin is the new president of the First 
National Bank. At a meetirg of the board of directors the resignation of Henry 
G. Sidle, as president, was received and accepted very reluctantly and because of 
Mr. Sidle’s request. For thirty years he has given close attention to the affairs of 
the bank, and he resigns because of ill health and a desire to free himself from 
the confinements of business. The board of directors expressed their regret in 
taking the step which took from their head a man for whom they felt so much 
regard, The election of Capt. Martin was unanimous. He is one of the pioneer 
residents of this city and known to all as a successful business man of large wealth, 
and who has been connected with the bank from its beginning. Mr. Sidle will still 
remain as a member of the board of directors. 

MIssouRI.—At the annual convention of the Missouri Bankers’ Association the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. P. Huston, Mar- 
shall; first vice-president, C. W. Seeber, Higginsville; second vice-president, 
Breckinridge Jones, St. Louis; third vice-president, W. T. Bigbee, Springfield: 
secretary and treasurer, Frank P. Hays, Lancaster; assistant secretary and 
treasurer, George B. Harrison, Jr., Glasgow. The committee to award the solid 
silver loving cup to the best paper presented at the meeting decided that the paper 
on ‘‘ Real Estate Loans for Banks and Banking Institutions” deserved the cup, 
and it was accordingly awarded to Breckinridge Jones, of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. 

Sr. Louis.—Mr. Perry Bartholow, who has been appointed Consul at Plauen, 
Germany, is a young gentleman well known in banking and financial circles of this 
city, having been quite prominently identified with the banking interests of St. 
Louis ever since he arrived at manhood. He is a son of Gen. Thomas J. Bar- 
tholow, for many years president of the well-known banking house of Bartholow, 
Lewis & Co., now known as the Laclede National Bank. The family originally 
came from Glasgow, Howard County, Mo., where the subject of this sketch was 
born. He was educated at Stuttgart, Germany, where he took a successful five 
years’ mercantile course, and upon his return to St. Louis entered his father’s bank- 
ing house as a‘clerk. He resigned from the bank to accept the position of secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Gaslight Company, which position he held for several years. 
After his retirement he made a trip to Texas and Old Mexico, and upon his return 
to this city, about four years ago, entered the Citizens’ Bank, where he has been 
ever since. Mr. Bartholow married a daughter of ex-Governor Fletcher. He has 
no family. He expects to continue in his present position at the Citizens’ Bank 
until about the Ist of July, when he will assume the official duties to which he has 
been appointed. vee 

Kansas City, Mo.—The quarterly reminder of the failure of the Mastin Bank 
has been filed in Judge Slover’s court. Assignee William B. Teasdale filed his 
regular term report. It shows receipts—nil and disbursements—$12, leaving on 
hand a balance of $4,819. The Mastin Bank failed more than fifteen years ago, 
and its assets have nearly all been distributed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MosiLeE.—The fifth annual meeting of the Alabama Bankers’ Association met 
at Point Clear Wednesday, June 13th, President E. B. Young presiding. The 
president read his annual address, congratulating the members that the financial 
storm had ‘passed and that they emerged from ‘‘ Dark Days” with such a fine 
record. Treasurer T. S. Plowman submitted his report, which went to the Audit- 
ing Committee. The committee appointed to select officers reported as follows, 
and the officers were elected by acclamation: W. H. Lienkanf, president; J. 11. 
Romer, Sr., vice-president; T. O. Smith, secretary; T. S. Plowman, treasurer; 
E. F. Enslen, J. A. Moore, I). LeGrand, John Mooring and F. S. Moody, Exec- 
utive Committee. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—The following officers were elected at the convention of the 
State Bankers’ Association: President, T. B. Neal, Atlanta; first vice-president, 
G. Gunby Jordan, Columbus; second vice-president, C. H. Olmstead, Savannah; 
third vice-president, Joseph S. Davis, Albany; fourth vice-president, L. C. Hayne, 
Augusta; fifth vice-president, John H. Reynolds, Rome; secretary, L. P. Hillyer, 
Macon; treasurer, J. W. Cabaniss, Macon; Executive Committee, John A. Davis, 
Albany; H. H. Crane, Savannah; G. A. Speer, LaGrange; R. J. Lowry, Atlanta; 
W. A. Wilkins, Waynesboro; J. G. Rhea, Griffin; W.S. Witham, Atlanta; B. 
W. Hunt, Eatonton; W. E. Kay, Brunswick. : 

The new president of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, Thomas B. Neal, is 
one of the leading financiers of this region of the South. He has for a number of 
years been engaged in the banking business as president of the Neal Loan and 
Banking Company. Mr. Neal inherited his talent for running a bank. He is a 
born financier, and knows all about the intricate ways of pulling banks out of hard 
times and panics to success. His course as president of the Neal Loan and Bank- 
ing Company has been the building up of one of the finest banking institutions in 
this section of country. His reputation among bankers is such-as has won for 
him golden opinions in the fraternity, and he has always been regarded as one of 
the most popular members of the association. His unanimous election to the 
office of president of the association and the applause that greeted his nomination 
all go to show how he has established himself in the good opinion and high esteem 
of his fellow bankers in this State. For the past six or eight months Mr. Neal has 
been president of the Atlanta Clearing House Association, and as such has handled 
the affairs of the Atlanta banking institutions is a most successful manner. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Banking and Trust Company has recently made 
a change in its field of work, which is of great importance to the business com- 
munity of Atlanta and of the State. This company, after four years in the regular 
deposit banking business, decided recently to give up the receiving of deposits sub- 
ject to check and to devote its resources and unequaled connections in the future to 
_ the carrying on and building up of a trust company business. The fact that a com- 
pany with such a large capital and with such progressive management and wide 
connections has entered this field of business will readily be seen to be an impor- 
tant matter for the financial world and to mark a new era in Atlanta, it being the 
first company to make this move. Its officers and directors are among our most 
progressive and enterprising citizens, and their names are a guarantee that the 
affairs of the company will be conservatively managed. There is room for a very 
large trust business to be built up in Atlanta and Georgia, and the Southern Bank- 
ing and Trust Company has shown great foresight in being the first to occupy the 
field. It is in every way advisable for people who contemplate the borrowing of 
money on improved real estate in the city that they confer directly with the com- 
pany and not through brokers. The president of the company, Mr. H. M. Atkin- 
son, has intimate business relations with a large number of men prominent in 
financial matters in the East, and through these connections can supply money in 
large sums. Mr. Atkinson has been already instrumental in bringing to Atlanta 
more than a million dollars for investment and loans. He has the confidence of 
eastern capitalists, and large sums will continue to find their way here through his 
instrumentality.—A ¢/anta Journal. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The bankers and financiers of New Orleans are very 
much interested in the securing of the passage of a law abolishing the three days of 
grace that are allowed upon notes, drafts and other financial paper. The move- 
ment in the financial circles of this city is the result of the passage by the New 
York Legislature of such a law on the oth of May last. Several other States have 
passed the same law. The following petition has been circulated and has been 
most numerously signed : ‘‘ To the Honorable Senators and Representatives of the 
General Assembly, Baton Rouge, La.: Gentlemen—We, the undersigned bankers 
and merchants of the city of New Orleans, respectfully represent and petition the 
General Assembly, through you, that our belief that it is to the interest of commerce 
and in consonance with the laws of many States, particularly those of the largest 
banking and commercial centers, that ‘days of grace’ should be abolished, to take 
effect on the 1st day of January, 1895. To that end, we respectfully submit here- 
with copy of the Act, passed by the General Assembly of the State of New York 
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at the late session May 9, 1894, and respectfully request that you consider and 
pass a similar Act, to be in force on the 1st day of January, 1895.” 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—At a recent meeting of the Clearing House Association 
plans were discussed for the reception and entertainment of the bankers and others 
who will attend the meeting of the National Bankers’ Association in Baltimore 
October 8, 9 and 10 next. The whole matter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, which will appoint the necessary sub-committees. The committees will be 
named in time to arrange for the entertainment of the visitors. It is probable that 
business men of Baltimore not connected with the banks will be asked to assist in 
looking out for the comfort of the visiting bankers. 


FOREIGN. 


BANK OF GERMANY.—The Bank of Germany, like most other German public 
buildings, has a military guard to protect it. In a very strongly fortified military 
fortress at Spandau is kept the great war treasure of the Imperial Government, part 
of the French indemnity, amounting to several million pounds. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—An immense deposit of auriferous ore in one mass, a mile 
wide by two miles long, is reported to have been discovered between Rat Portage 
and Port Arthur, seventy miles south of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Assays 
average $8 in gold and $4 in silver. Geologists have expressed the opinion that the - 
deposit may be from 8,000 to 10,000 feet deep. 


a> ~ 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during June at from 4.88% @ 4.89% for 
sight, and 4.87 @ 4.88 for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.1556 @ 5.15 
for sight, and 5.17% 1-16 @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates _ the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.87 @ 4.873% ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight. 4.88 @ 4. 89; cable transfers, 4.88 Y @ 4.89%. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.17% 1-16 @ 5.16% 1-16; sight, 5.15 1-16 @ 5.15. 
hana ctamatel: 60 days. 5.183f 1-16 @ 5.18% 1-16. Berlin—Bankers’, 
60 days, 95 5-16 @ 9534; sight. * 11-16 @ 95% . Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 
days, 40%@ 40 5-16; sight, 40% @ 407-16 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1894. Loans Specie. Legai Tender. Deposits. Circulation Surplus. 
June 2,. $454,993,600 . $99,018,600 .$121,931,100 . $572,138,400 . $9,933,600 . $77,965,100 
“¢ — Q.. 465,403,700 . 100.475,500 . 119,162,800 . §70,880,200 . 9,903,500 . 76,918,250 
** 16.2 465,733,600 . 90,889,600 . 119,107,960 . 570,483,700 . 9,823,000. 76,376,575 


ee 
e 


23.. 468,283,400 . 98,462,900 . 121,301,600 . 573,636,500 . 9,739,600 . 76,355,375 
30.- 470,044,100 . 92,486,400 . 125,651,400 . 573,337,800 . 9,688,000 . 74,803,350 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


1894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 32...... $169,862,000 .. . $10,700,0c0  .... $10,419,000 «+++ $166,012,000 .... $7,228,000 
wns *: Baader 170,973,000 .... 10,680,000 .... 10,273,000 .... 167,672,000 .... 7,432,000 
** 16...... 171,952,000 .... 10,042,000 .... 10,291,000 .... 169,400,000 .... 7,370,000 
as RES 172,581,000 ... 11,122,000 .... 10,556,000 .. 169,134,000 .., 7,286,000 
* 30. ..... 174,140,000 .... 11,208,000 .... 10,185,000 .... 170,326,000 ... 7,225,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1894. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Crrculation, 
TON Discsveweeuce -ee $104,103,0c0 .... $39,614,000 .... 116,497,000 .... $4,807,000 
eS Mowe. oceenase 104,376,000 .... 39,870,000 .... 115,698,000 .... 4:777,000 
wi Fee 5 Seoiedeih wtuaes 105,177,000 .... 40,050,000 .... 117,372,000 .... 4:799,000 
ie ORE SRR ae 105,590,000 .... 39,621,000 .... 116,512,000 .... 4-312,000 
gk Ry SOR rr 106,024,000 ... 38,696,000 .... 116,293,000 .... 4,840,000 





a 2 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
ates for money in New York have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : June 4: June 11. une 18. June 5. 
ite bdiciosawsetbe otanub cease 4% @ 6 - 3% 2 ee 4 @ 5%. 4% @ 5% 
a n Sao? |p une eka Oe eee e I 
Treas, balances, COIN... ..<...ecsessece "$87,899,836 . Miewins. "$86,506,767 | $84,554,165 


Gls: SG cia | cdssiicitbne 58,255,939 . 58,341,678 . 573202,592 . 55,080,961 
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~NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. 


oe eee Fe: eee | Se Er Cae 


Dak. S.Chamberlain... Bank of lowa & Dakota, 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 953.) 


Place and Capita/. Bank or Banker. 


T. M. Dickey, P. T. F. Doty, Cas. 
M. C. Stephens, V. ?. 


C. D. Tidrick, P. J. W. Warnshuis, Cas. 


OS SRR exaivkcae RNG Ta vis ck cwceess de eee heeenees 
Jacob Schaetzel, Jr., P. E. D. Skillman, Cas. 
| ae Tennille ....... Farmers & Merchants Bk, = wc eee ee eens 
$25,000 Wm. S. Witham, ?. John A. McCrary, Cas. 
Iverson Lord, V. P., 
« . Way Cross .... First soar HOPI ya Seca ter mp 
$50,000 - C. Grace, J. J. E. Wadley, Cas. 
Bales cnn IK cbc dene: First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Henry Tubbs, ?. Charles A. Tubbs, Cas 
J. P. McClanahan, V. P. Charles E. Johnson, Asst. 
# ,..Cerro’Gordo... State Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$25,000 John N. Dighton, P. Melvin Welty, Cas. 
Frank V. Dilatush, V. P. 
a! ag IONE. ds 60 Be: As FOR vc incitGeieess 2585 ee eee eviivws 
Lyman E, Swigert, Cas 
«  . Elmhurst...... weak of Reette bi AaB oS ee thevccies 
#  ..Farmer City... Old First National Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$50,0c0 R. O. Crawford, 7. I. F. Houseman, Cas. 
Jacob Swigert, V. ?. D. L. Fuller, Ass?. 
BS. cs Brookston..... POTUNOUS TIN 654s cae icae ORO axenic 
Jno. P, Carr, P. M. E, Bennett, Cas. 
Jos. H. Kious, V. P. 
e . » Meesdaliville ...: Campbell © Patt icc ccc! Sateaetecccs 
Fred. L. Bluhm, Cas. 
Iowa...Atkins......... Astkine SOV has oss 0 an kd eR 
$15,000 Thomas G. Armstrong, ?. John P. Young, Cas. 
Joseph Owens, V. P. Geo. Renderkrecht, Ass?. 
Pg MM oaacsdlaws on First State Bank.......... Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 George W. Beadle, P. Paul F. Cooper, Cas. 
C. P. Lewis, V. P. F. L. Wacholz, 4ss?. 
” .Clearfield...... Farmers State Bank....... Chemical National Bank. 
$25,000 J. K. Hartman, >. Wm. A. Ferren, Cas. 
Z. Beamer, V. P. 
Oy ROM oak Newhall Gavines BAGK.i.« 0° SS Neekcwdessce 
$15,c00 «Chas. B. Chenoweth, P. William H. Hawkins, Cas. 
Thos, Mason, 
© cp RIOR tes ate DOOR ss ciciisisacee ds Chemical National Bank. 
$25,00c Robert Eason, ?. John P. Minchen, Cas. 
, A. N. Quint, V. P. J. B. Gorland, Ass? 
Oy oe WE ag is dak Wikton Savings Bank... 0 ©. = vawees: cece 
$30,000 — A. Cooling, P. John M. Rider, Cas. 
: F, A. J. Gray, V. P. , 
KAN....Kansas City... Merchants Bank .......... Hanover National Bank. 
$40,000 John V. Andrews, ?. Kenneth L. Browne, Cas, 
E. S. W. Drought, VY. P. Evan H. Browne, Ass?¢. 
” eee First State Bank. ... Third National Bank. 
$10,000 Harry E. Mason, oe Chas. H. Curtis, Ces. — 
H, C. Blum, 4ss?¢. 
Ky.. ..Louisville...... American National Bank...  — .....ccccece 
$800,000 J. H. Lindenberger, ?. Charles Warren, Cas. ; ‘ 
Logan C. Murray, V. P. H. C. Truman, Ass¢. 
SS Phillips........ .-- Phillis og | EOP ee ear Cree re 
50, N. B. Beal, P. Hartry H. Field, Cas. 
MICH.. ‘Diiaadamuen 5 . First State Bank.... ..... Fi irst National Bank. 


$30,000 yg Crossett, P, W. N. Harvey, Cas. 
. B. Hagenbuch, V. P. Geo. C. Harvey, Asst. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N Y. Correspondent, 


MINN... Barnesville..... First National Bank....... American Ex. Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 F, F. Kenaston, ?. Charles R. Oliver, Cas. 
P. E, Thompson, V. ?. 
eo. gy Claepepent: <<< Bnei OF COM svcd 6S Saweavnnese 


McDonald Williams, P. Jno. L. Blanch, Cas. 
Wm, Williams, V. P. W. Westcott, Asst. 


Miss,,..Columbus..... First State Bank.......... Hanover National Bank. 
$75,c00 W. C. Richards, ?. R. T. Williams, Cas. 
J. D. Morgan, V. P. 
Pp ess Liberal....... EE ee PT rr ere 
Geo. W. Baldwin, P. R. L. Baldwin, Cas. 
e ,.Stanberry...... COTE a oe 6 558 OEE ce ee suns vows 
$20,000 Josiah C. Liggett, P. James J. Honan, Cas. 
L. E. Miller, V. P. Seth B. Hinkley, Ass¢. 
NEB....Lushton.... . First State Bank.......... Kountze Bros, 
$5,000 — M. Street, ?. C. H. Hansell, Cas. 
T. J. Farber, V. P. 
# ,,.Stockville...... Farmers & Mer. State Da Sais eee tenes 
$5,000 J. H. Dauchey, PH. H. Griffith, Cas. 
C. O. Marcellus, V. P. 
eres OO eee ee eT PP eer 


Geo. A. Wentworth, ?. C, E. Byington, Cas. 
E. G. Eastman, V. P. 
Se fee re Church &. Fiill,....sccevcces Chase National Bank, 
Marshall G. Hill, #. Geo. L. Church, Cas. 
Fred, Church, V, P. 


w .,.Andover....... Andover State Bank ...... Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 B. C. Brundage, ?. im M. Brundage, Cas. 
James Owen, V, 
e ..Mayville ....... State DORE. oies vice stinse First National Bank, 
; $25,000 Charles C. Minton, P. C. R. Cipperly, Cas. 
J. Franklin Hurt, FP. 
e ..Schenevus..... a eee National Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
$50 Simon R, Wilson, ?. George Lovell, Cas. 
Pee Gee elena... Nat. Bk. of Wilmington. ; National Park Bank. 
$100,000 Jno. S. Armstrong. ?. L. L. Jenkins, Cas. 
Jas. H. Chadbourn, Jr., V. ?. 
On10...Akron......... Citizens National Bank ... National Park Bank. 
$150,000 E. Steinbacher, ?. D. P. Wheeler, Cas. 
Henry Robinson, V. /. Henry Fenchter, Assé. 
# ..Cleveland...... meet Tene, Cis ines  oenween sees 
Wm. H. Lamprecht, P. G. O. Lamprecht, 77. 
«  ..Wellington..... Home Savings Rank...... Ninth National Bank. 
$25,000 William Vischer, P. Rollin A. Wilbur, Cas. 
Garrett E. Spitzer, V. P?. 
OKL. T.N. Pond Creek. Traders Exchange Bank... = —s.... se eee eee 
; Frank Royse, P. D. M. Stackhouse, Cas. 
. @  ,.Stillwater...... Stillwater Bank........... Chase National Bank. 
$30,000 Shelly W. Keiser, P. Lewis C. Parmenter, Cas. 
Seth Parmenter, V. 
Theseus Huntingdon....Union National Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
$59,000 Harry J. was ge P. Robert J. Mattern, Cas. 
Henry B. Brumbaugh, V. 
Texas, . Jacksonville.... J. W. Shipman & Co. tie S. M. Swenson & Sons, 
«  ..Midlothian..... First Bask of Midlothian. Southern National Bank. 
$25,000 M. A. Smith, P. Clayton S. Smith, Cas. 
Va. ....Rural Retreat.. Augsburg Bk. (Re-opened) Hanover National Bank. 
$6,615 C. T. Pepper, P. Jno. W. Ejiffert, Cas. 
S. Buck, V. P. 
Wis....La Crosse...... German-American Bank. . American Ex. Nat, Bank. 
$50,000 Adam Kroner, P. Jos. Botchert, Cas. 
David H. Palmer, V. P. John A. Boyer, Asst. 
O° -0s WORE 6seks Exchange Bank........... Chase National Bank. 
$5,000 Isaac M. Dakin, Cas. 
Wyo ..Sheridan....... CE ee er ee 


$10,000 Edward A. Whitney, 7. Allen S. Burrows, 77. 
J. P. Robinson, V. P. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 956.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
‘ (-D; S.:-Romeee. PL ccdiidss Chas. B. Fosdick. 
N. Y. City. Hide & Leather Nat. B’k. | Thos. Keck, ad V. P....... D. S. Ramsay. 

« ..Merchants National Bank...... Joseph W. Harriman, Pr! RS Seek e EN 

ARIz... Phoenix National ~— = - Sy oom Cabcc..< J. Bennitt. 
cenix. RGN, ARE Sc cccce 2?! Sekabens 

ARK.... -- Arkansas Valley sng Ozark.. ~ Cc. T Brash, Raersr ei ets ee np 

CAL.. ank o OUORIINE is da ee ed cene m, Pee Fs cncek des ‘ aw 

«  ..Home Savings Bank, Eureka... J. B. Casterlin, (ASR Ed. Everding. 

wl I OE PR cas sc onewscsncn Henry Brown, Cas... ..... C. R. Gritman.* 

«  ..First Nat. Bank, San Francisco. —— agar Caos ts 7 a 

UM, Vo Lecccecsecece ‘ rth. 
CoL....City National Bank, Denver. - ~ F nie agg feey sdavees mat a a 
: CARS, ASS. co vcses eo. S. Fraser, 

« ..First Nat. Bank, Telluride.....J. M. ‘Jardine, isdadéon. > Raaehees 
Conn.. . Security Co., Hartford......... John C. Parsons, P........ —_ E. Day.* 
Dax. N.Red River Valley B’k’g oo . ; wy = oe cedssune a nt gow 

argo. ates, Ve Lecceee »- W. i. Wright, 

a  ,.Bank of Inkster, } L. gw i SERRA ..V. E. Bemis, 

Inkster. |} V. E. Bemis, Cas.......... C. W. Doud., 
Dak. S.Bank of Pukwana, 4 C, D. Tidriek, Po... 2.000 E. B. Taft. 
kwana. } H. Tidrick, Cas. iuekenes aa L. M. Taft. 
FLA....First National Bank, y W. oy Bullock, Va Paswicda We FO cane 
cala. 1'C, J. Baber, CaS. ccccccccs A. McIntyre. 
#  ..Sanford Loan & bike se j ert on = art sven S . pou a 
anfo MEE FS Pivcicecs arramore, 
Bhi ccss poe National Beak’ — ees J ae ra rege > V. shay a Spann. 
P lobe Savings Ban icago. C SE, COs so wace mp. 
«  ..First National Bank, Shannon Holland, ?..... J. W. Westbrook. 
Marion. ; J. B. Bainbridge, V. ?.....Shannon Holland. 
«  ..Bank of Sparta, W. R. Borders, P......... Jas. J. Borders. 
: Sparta. } A. Crozier, Cas.........0.. W. R. Borders. 
IND.....City National Bank, (C. J. Garvin, Cas......... . Thos, H, Daily. 
Goshen. j La Mar Gillette, Asst...... C. J. Garvin. 
eres: dp i pt ery Bank, Decorah. . . a sy a Ae ee Q. egg * 
tate Bank, Laurens........... WR, CORics visccess B. L. Allen 
» ..City National Bank, { D. T. Denmead, ?........Jas. L. Williams.* 
Marshalltown. } C. C. St. Ro D. T. Denmead. 
w  ..lowa Savings Bank, Alex. Ruthven, VesPavcaehe,...:40euaeus 
| Ruthven, } J. W. IO, 0” SRR eg: Fred. H. Giddings, 
#  ..Waukon State ok hes V8 6 EEMUUEV ss Piecéccvcoes G. W. Stoddard. 
Waukon. io A. Howe, C@S..ccccones L. W. Hersey. 

KAN....Citizens National Bank, ie, C. H. i Lk EOS B. P. McDonald. 
Fort Scott. } C. B. McDonald, Cas......C. H. Osbun. 
Ky.....Falmouth Dep. B’k, Falmouth..H. Bullock, ' Epip eS Geo. R. Rule. 

«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Louisville.....Clinton McClarty, Bais pie ee 

"pager ——— ao ne Louisville.. 2 os ng ee P.. ae o o<s- 

« ..Marion Bank, Marion.......... SF PO a . W. Wilson. 

a . Bank of Taylorsville........... W. M. Huston, Ftsendaees Joseph B. Cox.* 
ME... ..Union Nat. Bank, Brunswick...S. J. Young, 7...... ..... H. A. Randall. 
Mp..... Farmers & Merchants — B’k, >| eee he Barber, P.. fone eens J. F. Turner. 

ton. | John Mason, V. P......... J. B. Bennett. 
Mass...Warren Nat. Bank, Peabody...Nathaniel 1 Symonds, V. P..A. B. Merrill. 
MICH...State Savings 6’k, Ann Arbor..Wm. Fe ORR Picnss cede A. L. Noble. 
P a fag Nat. Bank, er ise Fuse itcGraw, oa Sic Seeneee 
w  ,,.City National Ban Chas BCG Fa vccacks eck. 
Kalamazoo. } C. A. ee RAP COR ES Chas. S. Dayton. 
“” re Cit wren rg nag + M. Bostwick, fe D. Leach. a 
e ,.First Nat. Exchange Ban ‘ James Gouiden, P......... Henry Howa 
Port Huron. 1 John E. Miller, eg ee . James Goulden. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 


MINN... Bellingham State Bank, 1 ia P MAREE, Piaskan osesces .H. M. Hagestead. 
Bellingham. Manford Hort? Cas........ J. M. Severens, 

«  ,,First Nat. Bank, Minneapolis...John Martin, 7...... 

#  ,.Bank of Royalton, O. H. Havill, FEES C. M. Hertig. 
Royalton. i H. M. Minning, Cas O. H. Havill. 

w  ,,State Bank of Waverly......... 5 ek, Rs FT vc aw oo bp J. M. Bartlett. 
Miss.,..Scranton State B’k, Scranton. O. Randell, P Henry Herring. 
| aa Miners & Merch. Bank, Aurora. T. P. Robertson, Pidsnhie .G. W. Rinker. 

e ..Bethany Savings B’k, Bethany. .M. A. Higgins, Cas.......J. P. Hamilton, 

w  ,,Farmers Bank, Bowling Green.J. W. Higginbotham, P ..Martin Crow. 

«  ,.Clifford B’k’g Co., Clarksville.. Jno. O. Roberts, P Henry S. Carroll. 

#  ,.Ripley Co. Bank, Doniphan.. ocles W. Miller, Poccscccsccakts GC. Barrett. 

# ..Farmers Bank, Fair Play....... 5, a Pe, Fo vies oc 0-2 J. F. G. Bentley.: 

« _, Farmers & Com’l B’k, Holden..P. McMullan, Cas......... Z. TF. Miller. 

#  ..Bank of Houston.... F. F. Nicholas, Cas Isaac N. Vance. 

#  ..Farmers Bank, Laclede E. M. Tracy, 7. .... ehh oe wah C. Benson. 

w _..Marion Co. Sav. B’k, Palmyra. .W. J. Jackson, P. Verdner Suter. 

©... geBleet Nat, 5% of St Janik J. W. McAllister, Cas...... S. A. Walker. 
MonrtT ..Great Falls Nat. B’k, Great Falls.H. B. Hill, dctg. Cas D. L. Tracy.* 

#  ..Northwestern National Bank, James T. Stanford, V. P..C. E. Conrad. 

Great Falls. } B. D. Hatcher, Cas James T. Stanford. 
NEB.... Bank of Alliance, Ea eS ae Aare W. G. Simonson, 
Alliance. )} H. Bohn, V. P 
.. Beemer State Bank, Beemer....Ira E. Williams, Cas Wm. A, Smith, 
.. First National Bank, Grant R. W, Savage, Asst 
.»-Farmers & Merchants Bank, {| D. T. Taylor, ?........... A. McKinney. 
Hay Springs. | Wm. Waterman, Cas D. T. Taylor, 


.. Meadow Grove State Bank, W. H. Karls, Cas......... J. J. Countryman. 
L. 


Meadow Grove. 
.. State Bank of Murdock, Cc NEE ts pec en kee N. H. Meeker. 
Murdock. | G. H. Wiedeman, Cas G. W. Meeker. 
.. Citizens Bank, Omaha MAGEE TO, Goce veces Geo. E. Draper. 
_.Osmond State Bank, (I, Salinger, P... D. T. Gilman. 
Osmond. 7 O. L. Branson, Cas 
.. State Bank of Pender, 5, i Wachter, Pa Pakeuwns J. W. ‘Thomas. 
Pender. R. A. Downs, Cas 
..Security State Bank, - Paul Buol,  ghtceaieat sae: D. C Main. 
Randolph. (Ag, aS ae ee ave 
.. State Bk., Republican City C. W. Whitney, Cas O. J. Vallicott. 
«  ..Stanton State Bank, R. Burtwistle, P......... ..C. M. Densmore. 
C. Densmore, Cas H. F. Stephens. 
« ..Bank of Staplehurst P, os FRMs FS cnccnes sses L. Jorgensen.* 
— ter M. Parker, P..... . Nathan Parker.* 
N. H... Manchester — eer 20 . . B. Stearns, Cas chase . W. M, Parker. 
elu ee: Frank E. Putney, Asst 
N. J.... Flemington National Bank, ; Zenas L. Nevius, V. P..... Peter I. Nevius.* 


F lemington. 
N. MEx.First National Bank, Rufus J. Palen, P Pedro Perea. 
Santa Fe. John H. Vaughn, Cas 
N. Y...Albany Exch. Savings Bk., { John E. McElroy, P Isaac A. Chapman. * 
Albany. 1A. V. De Witt, 77 . P. Williams, * 
# State of N. Y. Nat. yea E. M. Brigham, V. P .. an Schoonmaker.* 
.. Mutual Nat. Bank, Troy eG ; ..-..G. H. Sagéndorf.* 
retain pitinn athe EY | C, H. Stewart, 7r.........Frank B, Brown. 
..City National Bank, Dayton ..W. B. Gebhart, Cas G. B. Harmon.* 
.. Huron Co. Bkg. Co., Norwalk. .John A. Williamson, P.... Daniel H. Fox.* 
.. Deposit Bank, Richwood Bent SAAR s seine wevene F. H. Conkright. 
.. Exchange Bank, iL. 4: Wildman, Cas......R. G. Calvert. 
Selma.) R. G. Calvert, Asst | 
OKL, T.First Nat. Bank, El Reno......Robert Martin, V. P.......A. F. Masterman. 
9 ee Se eee, 1 Mel aalniee:......: D. L. Pruitt. 
ORE. ...First Nat. Bk., East Portland...M. A. Stratton, P. .Richard Williams. 


* Deceased. 














PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 77. 
Bank and Place. Elected, . in place of 
Phesacca Dunbar Bank, Dunbar.......... Thos. Reiner, Sec. & Zr..Wm. O. Foley. 
-#  ,.Investment Co, of Philadelphia..James G. Leiper, /.......Henry M. Hoyt, Jr. 
»  ,.Investment Trust Co. of Phila..James G. Leiper, ?....... Henry M. Hoyt, Jr. 
. ne ee eee of Seer *- i aa Md Pde PEPE Hs ve ao ogg 
TENN... Bank of Bell Buckle 5: SU Pe anc eeu no. M. Webb. 
Bell Buckle. i R. N. Hutton, Cas,........ J. L. Hutton. 
. East Tennessee ages senses! My L. ps Fa tnwcowes’ B. R. Strong. 
noxville. CR PEO bbb ickné. oD eae eens 
'@ ,.,German Bank, Memphis....... J. M. Peters, Cas.......... Ee enki 
TEXAS. . First National Bank, “ ze a fotcomy St as Goaees a - — 
isco. MR We Fas civassase atterson. 
« ..Wise Co, Nat. Bank, Decatur..J. Ullman, V.?........... H. Sewell. 
«  ,.City Nat. Bank, ort Worth...T. T. D. Andrews, V. P...Chas. Schueber. 
UTaH... Utah National Bank, oe i _—— gone pianos Pe or cael 
eden, . F, Adams, Cas........ . B. Adams, 
V Basie ces Farmers Bk. of Southwest Va. 
Wytheville. } OC Metts Fie ii cscs H. G. Wadley. 
wots: Whatcom “0: lew Whatcom, { 6 C- Fisher, Cas........ P. E. Dickinson. 
CN aire anid 19 Me ham Poe on os. A. W. Engle. 
Wis....Bank of Barron, J. F. 08 CMs isndes sous C. J. Borum, Acig. 
ae ee APE ar ee 
« .,.First National Bank, Berlin....George Fitch, P........... Geo. B. Sacket.* 
#  ,.Princeton State Bk., Princeton..L. D. Moses, 7............ F. T. Yahr. 
- — cry Oe Ripon..... > , veg CBbsecvcces :: 7 ye . 
»  ..Commercial Bank, pM Beads bo cb cc ee ces . D. McCulloch, 
Stevens Point. L. A. Pomeroy, Cas.... .E. Burr. 
OntT....Bank of Hamilton, Alliston....J. S. Gordon, Agt......... N. M. Livingston. 
w ..Bank of Hamilton, Chesley....J. C. Brown, 4g¢......... J. S. Gordon. 
#  ,.Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow...John D. Nichol, ys SPP e J. C. Brown. 
\ 
* Deceased, 


. 
} 





PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


ARK....Benton........ Saline County Bank; capital, $25,000. John L. Hughes, 
President. F. M. Smith, Henry T. Caldwell, John F. 
Shoppach, James K. Bell, Directors. 


[OwA...Hawkeye....... Hawkeye State Savings & Loan # ore ar th capital, $10,- 
000,000. Directors: B. C. Ward, O. L. Wright, 
Barnes, W. B. Bently, J. B. Tliott, V. P. Twombly, 
I, K. Wilson. 

#  ,.Sioux City..... Iowa Loan & Trust Co. incorporated. 

KAN....Hoisington .... New bank started, with $6,000 capital. 

Mass,..Salem.......... Essex County Safe Deposit & Trust Co. ; capital, $100,000. 
B. W. Russell, President ; L. O. Johnson, Secretary. 

MINN... Duluth........ Northern Banking Co.; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: C. 


H. Clague, E. W. Matter, C. L. Lewis, W. P. Lardner, 
Duluth, and Myron J. Carpenter, of Chicago. 


e ..Faribault...... Security Bank ; ae vi $50,000. Samuel Grant, President ; 
B. B. Sheffiel Vice-President ; C. M. Buck, Cashier. 
Mo..... Hopkins...... Bank of Hopkins; capital, $20,0c0. 
we 4. Otterville. ...434 Bank of Otterville; capital, $10,0co. Incorporators: R. E,. 
Potter, W. D. Spencer, W. H. Homan, and others. 
©. an WHO so 08 si Bank of Winfield ; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: John N. 


Miller, S. N. ‘Marks, D, T. Killan, and others. 
N, Y....Brooklyn.......German-American Bank ; capital, $100,000. Incorporators : 
: Henry Huther, Thomas F. go Jas. C. Brower, 
P. H. Flynn, J. Block, Geo. F. Elliott. 
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N. Y....Brooklyn.......Lincoln Savings Bank. Those interested are H. Bernard 
Coombe, Jas. F. Gascoigne, Chas. G. Bennett, Louis 
Beer, and others, 
.. Waddington...Island Bank of Waddington; capital, $25,000. Directors: 
Geo, Hawkins, Geo. H. Russell, S. A. Worden, Seward 
S. Crapser. 
Greensburg.... Westmoreland National nk ; capital, $100,000. Those in- 
terested are W. A. Griffith, A. M. Sloan, V. E. Williams, 
M. L. Painter, James Bennett, and others. 
..Pittsburg.... .Mutual German Savings & Loan Association ; capital, $1,000,- 
ooo. Directors: Peyton B. Dobbins, Alf Paull, Chas, 
Burdett Hart, E. D. Smith, S. E. Pool, Jr., A. Makefield. 
.. Winnsboro rn Loan & Investment Association; capital, $9,000. 
ncorporators: B. J. Emerson, J. D. Davis, J. W. 
Russell, J. F. Johnson, Robert Simms, C. G. Garrett, 
and others, 
Fort Worth.. .Central Loan & Trust Co. ; capital, $50,000. Incorporators : 
M. C. Hurley, W. D. Williams, A. S. Reed, D. C. Plumb, 
M. K. Bateman, B. J. Tillar, A. J. Roe. . 


.. Milwaukee.....West Side Savings Bank; capital, $100,000. Adam Gettle- 
mann, President ; George H. Koch, Cashier. 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize Vational Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during June, 1894. 


Iowa...Lake City .....First National Bark, by E. H. Rich, Fort Dodge, Ia., and 
associates. 
... Youngstown... Wick National Bank, by John C, Wick and associates. 
.-Farmers National Bank, by H. P. Moyer and associates, 
Texas..Hearne........First National Bank, by H. B. Easterwood and associates, 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 956.) 
Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capitai, 


American National Bank .J. H, Lindenberger, 
Louisville, Ky. Charles Warren, $800,000 


Phillips National Bank . 
: Phillips, Me. H. H, Field, 50,000 

Old First National Bank.......R. O. Crawford, 
Farmer City, II. I, F. Houseman, 50,000 


First National Bank......... .. Fred. E, Kenaston, 
Barnesville, Minn. Charles R. Oliver, 50,000 


National Bank of Wilmington..John S. Armstrong, 
Wilmington, N. C. L. L. Jenkins, . 100,000 


Citizens National Bank...... .. E. Steinbacher, 
Akron, O. D. P. Wheeler, 150,000 


Schenevus National Bank.. Simon B, Wilson, ; 
Schenevus, N. Y. George Lovell, 50,000 


First National Bank C. C. Grace, 
Way Cross, Ga. J. E. Wadley, 50,000 
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CHANGES. DISSOULUTIONS ETC. 
(Continued from June No., page 958.) 


ARK.... Little Rock..... Security Trust & Savings Co. closing out business. 
COL. 6: DORVOR os ose cc German National Bank reported closed. 
Dak. S.Deadwood..... Deadwood National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
« ,..Deadwood...... os National Bank has sold out to First National 
nk. 


« ,.Rapid City.....Black Hills National Bank reported suspended. 
Sideives Serer Farmers Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
»  ,,.Cerro Gordo....Farmers Bank succeeded by State Banks 
INnD..... Kendallville. ...First National Bank closed, succeeded by Campbell & Fetter. 


OWS, . iis acivets Farmers Savings Bank succeeded by First State Bank. 
ORs. 00s ss Bank of Scranton succeeded by State Bank of Scranton incor- 
porated. 
KAN... .Belleville....... Davis, Steele & Co. reported closed. 
»  ..Hugoton....... Chas. Moore discontinued. . 
« ..Marion......... Sor Valley National Bank succeeded by First State 
nk. 


MicH...Constantine....First National Bank succeeded by First State Bank; same 
officers and correspondents. 


See ere S. Ale & Son succeeded by Bank of Elkton, 
MINN... Barnesville..... Barnesville State Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Miss. ..Columbus......First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 


succeeded by First State Bank. 
Mo.....Hermitage...... Hickory Co. Bank removed to Wheatland. 


«  ,.Huntsville...... J. M. Hammett & Co. incorporated as J. M. Hammett Bank- 
ing Co. ; same officers and correspondents, 
#  ,.Stanberry...... Commercial Bank reorganized and incorporated. 
» . St. Joseph..... Enright & Fairleigh succeeded by A. J. Enright & Co, 
NEB,...Blue Hill...... Blue Hill Bank liquidated. 
@:: gpa incase First Fs Bank has sold out to Farmers & Merchants 
nk, 
N. Y..... Magviille. ...<.. Skinner, Minton & Co. succeeded by State Bank, 
Ou10,,.Akron......... .Citizens Savings & Loan Association succeeded by Citizens 
National Bank. 
w ,.Cleveland...... Lamprecht Bros. & Co., now Lamprecht Bros. Co., incor- 
porated. 


Pa. .... Huntingdon ...Union Bank succeeded by Union National Bank, 
WasH..New Whatcom. Whatcom Co. Bank reorganized, P. E. Dickinson, proprietor. 
Wis....Marion.........Bank of Marion (C. J. Neal & Co.), now Henry Schoenke, 


proprietor. 


OE PAE 
DEATHS. 


CurTIs.—On June 13, aged eighty-two years, GAYLORD CurrTIS, of the firm of 
Gaylord Curtis & Co., Susquehanna, Pa. 

HARMON.—On June 8, aged seventy years, G. B. HARMON, Cashier of City 
National Bank, Dayton, O. 

LITTELL.—On June 4, aged sixty-two years, H, Kk. LITTELL, President of City 
Bank, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

OLMSTEAD.—On May 30, aged sixty-four years, H. B. OLMSTEAD, Cashier of . 
Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, O. 

OsBORNE.—On June 5, aged seventy-three years, C. WARREN OSBORNE, Presi- 
dent of Warren National Bank, Peabody, Mass. 
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